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WHERE DO WE STAND? 


HE need for protecting our natural resources is greater now than it ever was before. The value 

of such protection is being daily manifested in scaring headlines and animated radio reports 
concerning couditions in other lands. The managing of our natural resources is no simple task, 
and all of the responsibility does not lie with the.conservation departments which have jurisdic- 
tion over this important work. Much of the responsibility lies with the individual sportsmen 
and sportsmen’s organizations. Some of them realize that responsibility and are contributing 
much to the success of the conservation program in Pennsylvania. But there is still lots to be done, 
and there are still many individuals and organizations which are overlooking golden opportunities 
of service. 


A questionnaire sent to over 1,000 active clubs in Pennsylvania some months ago asking for 
a list of the conservation projects they were engaged in at that time, and others which they 
contemplated in the near future, bore very little fruit. Between two and three hundred associa- 
tions responded, but relatively few outlined any activities. This omission was indicative of one of 
two things. Either the associations did not think their programs worthy of record, or they 
were not actively engaged in any comprehensive conservation activities. 


The Commission is willing to cooperate in every possible way with sportsmen’s organizations 
and individuals in an endeavor to promote better hunting and to increase the amount of public 
hunting grounds, but the department can only suggest various constructive programs and the 
organizations will have to take the bull by the horns and follow through in their own way. The 
time to get busy is now; and the objective should be your farmer friend. There is still time 
to get his permission to let you plant a few food strips. And now is the time to sell him on the 
value of the Special Wildlife Project Program to him and to his neighbors. 


The time is coming when the recreation and sport which wildlife provides will be regarded as 
a means not only of keeping millions of people happy by keeping them outdoors, but by bolstering 
their mental, physical and moral welfare in order that they will be properly equipped to en- 
gage in less pleasurable pastimes if necessary. Sportsmen’s organizations working through the 
National Rifle Association have an unlimited field for teaching young people how to handle 
firearms safely. 


Sportsmen’s organizations have a wonderful opportunity to help the cause of conservation 
education, the integration of which in our public school system and State Teachers’ Colleges has 
now reached the point where only the spark of concerted interests are needed in order to kindle 
the fire. If we are to perpetuate our valuable natural resources we must emphasize their im- 
portance to the children who are now going through our schools. But particularly, we must 
impress it on the minds of the teachers so they will not overlook it. If we do not, as sportsmen’s 
organizations, bring this matter forcibly to the attention of the county superintendents, the school 
boards and the teachers themselves, then 20 years from now we shall be faced with relatively 
the same problems, only they may then be a lot worse than they are today. 


Many a cause has been lost because too much time was spent attempting to solve it with- 
out first trying to trace its cause. If the truth be known we could trace most of our present prob- 
lems in conservation to the fact that the value of our natural resources was not drilled into us 
sufficiently when we were young. Conservation must become an intricate, conscious part of our 
lives; it must become an attitude, a psychology of living—something which is not just taken for 
granted—if we are to accomplish our purpose to make of this fair land a still better place in 
which to live, work and play. 


“SELF DEFENSE?’ 


OT long ago a newspaper in Southeastern Pennsylvania carried an item to the effect: that an 

American Bittern had been killed because it attacked a man and his neighbor. The bird was 
supposed to have been killed in self-defense. On the face of it such a statement is ridiculous, 
and far too often such an excuse is used to cover up a direct violation, since the bird is pro- 
tected both by state and federal laws. 


Eagles, Great Blue Herons and other valuable birds have been killed presumably in “self- 
defense”, yet except in the case of the Eagle, whose actions at the time may lead certain timid 
individuals to mistake the bird’s intentions regarding their personal welfare, the idea that they 
attack individuals is a long since exploded nursery story. 
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The Hungarian and Chukar Partridge 


Their Status in Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania Game Commission in 

1925 took the first steps in its attempt 
to establish the European grey partridge 
(Perdix perdix perdix), or Hungarian par- 
tridge as it is commonly called, within the 
Commonwealth. Private individuals had at 
times previous released small numbers of 
birds at widely scattered points within the 
State, but without exception these plantings 
had been failures as the birds shortly dis- 
appeared. 


The principal method followed by the Com- 
mission was to purchase and release wild- 
trapped birds secured from other countries. 
Roughly 96% of the birds stocked were ob- 
tained from Central Europe, including por- 
tions of Hungary, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. In recent years, approximately 
2,100 partridges artificially propagated at the 
State Game Farms were turned out, while 
roughly 100 others were obtained from Can- 
ada in 1932. 


The stocking program has now been in- 
termittently carried on for a period of fifteen 
years. For purposes of discussion, however, 
these activities may best be treated as three 
separate periods. The first extended from 
1925 through 1930; the second, from 1931 
through 1934; and the third, from 1935 to 
the present. 


From 1926 to 1930, inclusive, a total of 9,806 
birds was received alive and released. The 
largest annual planting, made in 1926, in- 
volved 3,941 birds, while the smallest con- 
sisted of 1,106 individuals stocked in 1928. 


During the period when these releases 
were being made, little information concern- 
ing the species was at hand. Thus, the early 
plants were made in numerous representative 
areas in the State for check purposes. In- 
cluded in the sites were sections in the in- 
tensely farmed counties in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, the anthracite coal fields, the 
Allegheny Plateau, the Susquehanna River 
Basin and the rolling farm lands in Western 
Pennsylvania. Naturally, the partridges were 
placed on agricultural rather than forested 
areas. In all, birds were placed in 43 of the 
67 counties of the Commonwealth. As a rule, 
not more than twenty individuals, in even 
pairs, were put out at any given point. The 
largest county allotment for the period was 
740 birds, while the smallest, an accidental 
escape, was one. 

During the latter part of the winter of 
1929-30, an extensive survey designed to dis- 
close the status of the partridges was com- 
pleted. In this, all the Commission’s field 
employees cooperated by checking the num- 
ber of birds in their respective districts. 
Counts were made at feeding stations and 
by the use of bird dogs. 

The survey disclosed a total of 311 covies 
of partridges containing 3,543 individuals. 
This represented only 36% of the total num- 
ber of birds released, but the fact that the 
census obviously could not have included 
all the Huns actually resident to the State 
must not be overlooked. Bevies were found 
in 31 of the 43 counties in which releases 





by, Richard Gerstell 


had been made. Four counties showed totals 
higher than the stocking figures, the largest 
increase being roughly 90%. Strange to say, 
the single individual accidently released in 
Wyoming County had been joined by two 
companions, though the nearest point of re- 
lease of other birds was approximately 30 
miles distant. 

The results obtained from the earlier plant- 
ings clearly revealed the fact, now so well 
known, that the Hun most frequently thrives 
on the richer soils where small grains are 
the principal agricultural crop. With the 





STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 


When the Commission effected its 
reorganization on January 1, 1939 it 
adopted certain guiding policies which 
it is attempting to use as a measuring 
stick. One of these policies concerns 
performance. In the management of 
any business, and this applies to game 
management, a continuous effort should 
be made to establish and refine stand- 
ards of performance. Without such 
standards an organization works in the 
dark, not knowing when its work is 
satisfactorily done. In_ establishing 
standards of performance, each person 
affected should assist in the develop- 
ment of his own standards. In this way 
the morale of the group is strengthened 
and each employee is more anxious to 
perform his work satisfactorily. 











information gained, the stocking program 
was altered in 1930 so as to allow for a 
wiser use of the birds released. 


In 1931 and 1932, additional birds in the 
number of 1,572 were turned out in 19 coun- 
ties. Following the plantings, a second survey 
similar to that just described was made. 


This second census revealed a total of 4,419 
birds located in 33 counties. One county in 
which no birds had ever been released re- 
ported the presence of birds, while once 
again four showed populations greater than 
the total releases, the largest increase being 
170%. The population total disclosed by the 
count represented 37% of the total number of 
birds planted. The single Wyoming County 
bird and its two companions had disappeared. 

A total of 1,194 birds was released in 1933, 
while no plantings were attempted in 1934. 
Field checks indicated that the birds were 
slowly increasing in the grain growing sec- 
tions, while the converse was true in other 
areas. 

The restocking program was resumed in 
1935 when 200 artificially reared birds were 
released. Also, the purchase program was 
then resumed and enlarged. From January 
1935 through October 1939, a total of 21,287 


birds was turned out. Of these, 19,132 
were wild-trapped specimens imported from 
Europe, while 2,155 were raised on the State 
Game Farms. The birds were released, 
usually not less than 100 at one place, in 
the grain growing areas in 20 counties. 

Bird dog census were made _ during 
September and October 1938 and 1939 in 
sections of the Upper Susquehanna River 
Basin where the partridges appeared to be 
making their best stand. It was found that 
the distribution of the species was exception- 
ally “spotty”, but numerous areas, from 100 
to 300 acres in extent, were found to be sup- 
porting population densities of from one to 
two birds per acre. Because of the un- 
usual distribution, which disclosed many 
areas apparently not carrying a single bird, 
it was impossible to arrive at any sound 
figure on the total number of birds in the 
district. 


At its meeting in July 1939, the Game 
Commission deemed it wise to subject the 
resident population in one particular region 
to a period of open shooting. Accordingly, 
the three counties of Lycoming, Northum- 
berland, and Montour, which embrace the 
basin just discussed, were declared open to 
the killing of Hungarian partridges for a 
period extending from November 1 to 21, 
inclusive, Sundays excepted. 

The area in question represents a portion 
of the State’s best pheasant range which is, 
consequently, quite heavily hunted. The total 
kill of partridges within three counties was, 
however, estimated to be only 275. Field 
checks constantly conducted during the open 
season clearly showed that the small kill 
could not be attributed to the presence of 
relatively few birds. In the first place, it 
was found that the great majority of Penn- 
sylvania hunters, being unaccustomed to the 
quick rise and relatively long flights charac- 
teristic of the species, failed to make the 
most of their opportunities. Secondly, after 
the first day’s intensive shooting, the birds 
had become so frightened that even experi- 
enced hunters with good dogs rarely found 
it possible to get within gunshot of the ever 
alert covies. Though many persons had be- 
lieved that the open season would result in 
the complete annihilation of the entire popu- 
lation in the district, it is definitely known 
that only an exceedingly small portion of 
the birds fell prey to the gunners. 


Since the open season in the three counties 
apparently did not reduce the resident par- 
tridge population appreciably, it has been 
decided to refrain from making additional 
plantings in the region this season and to 
again subject the birds to gun pressure dur- 
ing the fall of 1940, checking carefully the 
results of such action. As a matter of fact, 
the Commission is giving serious considera- 
tion to the wisdom of declaring a short, care- 
fully regulated, state-wide open season for 
the shooting of Hungarian partridges during 
late 1940. 

The experiences so far encountered would 
seem clearly to point to the fact that the 
Hungarian partridge is now permanently 

(Continued on Page 32) 









































RICHARD E. BISHOP 


EN who have hunted ducks all their 

lives usually observe their actions from 
the standpoint of shooting them, not with 
an eye to the physical details of their flight. 
I have often heard gunners, men with years 
of hunting experience, criticize etchings and 
paintings of wildfowl. They say, “A duck 
never does that.” They would be more cor- 
rect were they to say, “A duck seldom does 
that.” After you have seen slow-motion 
movies of ducks flying upside down, ducks 
colliding with each other in the air, swal- 
lows looping the loop, and humming birds 
flying backward, you will agree that almost 
anything can happen, and does happen, in 
the flight of wild birds. 


In depicting the flight of wildfowl, I want- 
ed to know what really does happen when 
a duck takes off, alights, or simply flies 
through the air, and years ago, in 1925 to be 
exact, this desire led me to take slow-motion 
movies of these birds in flight. Thus, a super- 
speed Filmo 70 joined my shotgun as stand- 
ard equipment on all my gunning trips, and 
my shell box found more and more room 
being given over to film. 
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IN S-L-O-W MOVIES 





The author in the field, training the 6-inch 
lens of his Filmo 70 superspeed camera upon 
a flock of wildfowl. 


This camera takes pictures at 128 frames 
a second, and when the film is projected at 
the usual rate of 16 pictures a second, the 
action is, of course, slowed down to \%th 
as fast as it actually took place. A picture 
of a duck going by at a normal 30 or 40 
miles per hour is just a blur when filmed 
at normal speed, but when taken at super- 
speed, the duck goes past like a seagull in 
lazy flight. 

The popular conception of the mechanics 
of a bird’s flight is that the wings are brought 








Editor’s Note: Richard E. Bishop, etcher 
and master craftsman is well known to most 
Pennsylvania sportsmen and we are grateful to 
the Editors of Filmo Topics for permission to 
reprint this interesting article on his motion 
picture experiences. Readers of Game News 
wll recall the fine cover contributed by Mr. 
Bishop, which adorned the October, 1938 issue. 


up and then beaten quickly down and back- 
ward, to push the bird forward in the air. 
Such, strangely enough, is not the case. The 
camera reveals that the wings are brought 
quickly downward and forward, so that at 
the lower point of the down beat the wing 
tips are often as far forward as the head. 


The down beat of a bird’s wings must 
accomplish two things—it must sustain the 
bird’s elevation, and at the same time cause 
the bird to progress in the air. The down 
beat exerts force directly upward, which 
maintains elevation. In addition, a vacuum 
is created at the upper surface of the bird’s 
wings, which also helps to sustain elevation. 
The curve, or camber, of a bird’s wing is 
similar to that of an airplane. Without going 
into aero-dynamics, the bird slides forward 
upon a forward beat of its wings for reasons 
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similar to those which permit a sailboat to 
make steady progress against the wind. 

The superspeed camera has shown some 
interesting oddities in the flight of birds. A 
picture was taken of two mallards flying 
into decoys. The leader flew into an un- 
expected air pocket which caused the duck 
to lose its balance, roll over on its back, 
and fly upside down for several beats be- 
fore righting itself. The second bird found 
the same air conditions and went through 
the same aerial gymnastics as the leader. 
Another picture taken of a flock of yellow 
legs shows the entire flock being blown out 
of balance and flying on their backs due to 
a sudden gust of wind. 


Ducks crash just as planes do when some 
unexpected air condition is encountered. I 
have a picture of a widgeon coming into 
decoys in a corner of a pond surrounded by 
cypress trees. As the duck turned into the 
wind to pitch among the decoys, some change 
in the wind direction, or a down draft, caused 
the duck, when three feet above the water, 
to completely lose its balance and fall head 
first into the water, going completly under 
the surface. I have never seen a more sur- 
prised duck when it came to the surface. 


Ducks are roughly divided into two groups 
—surface feeding ducks and diving ducks. 
The surface feeding birds are the marsh 
ducks which “tip up” for their food in shal- 
low water, but seldom dive for it. The 
diving ducks, on the other hand, are those 
that “use” in the deep water of rivers, lakes, 
and oceans, and which dive for their food. 
The reason why diving ducks are seldom 
found in small ponds or pot holes is revealed 
by the superspeed camera. 


Practically all diving ducks, such as the 
canvasback, red head, bluebill, ruddy duck, 
goose, and swan, must use both their wings 
and their feet to get into the air. They flap 
their wings and run on the water for a 
distance from five to thirty feet in order to 
get enough “land speed” to rise into the air. 
Perhaps you have seen loons run for a dis- 
tance of fifty feet on the water before gath- 
ering enough speed to clear the water and 
start flying. 


The surface feeding ducks, such as the 
mallard, black duck, pintail, widgeon, etc., 
have the knack of pushing straight down 
on the water with the first wing beat, lift- 
ing themselves clear and mounting into the 
air almost vertically if necessary. This ability 
to leave the water vertically enables them 
to feed in small pot holes which would not 
provide sufficient “take-off” distance for the 
diving ducks. 


By comparison, it would seem that the 
deeper wildfowl are able to dive for their 
food, the more room they need in which to 
get off the water. 


Knowing the number of individual frames 
exposed by the superspeed Filmo 70 in one 
second, it is a simple matter to project a 
given number of pictures of a bird in flight 
and to determine the number of wing beats 
per second. The number of beats varies, of 
course, with any bird, and is governed by 
air conditions and by what the bird is doing 
when the picture is taken. A duck beats its 
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wings from seven to ten times per second. 
The slow-motion camera also demonstrates 
that the upbeat of a bird’s wing is much 
faster than the down-beat. 


When I wish to portray a wildfowl in 
flight, I study every movement of that bird 
before I start to work. I make an endless 
loop of two or three feet of film of the bird 
in flight, pictures made at superspeed, and 


run it continuously on my projector. (A wire 


loop may easily be attached to the projector, 
to keep the film from passing in front of the 
lens.) 


I watch this continuous picture for per- 
haps half an hour—until I have absorbed 
every detail of this particular flight action, 
until awareness of it becomes a part of me. 
Such study reveals the relationship between 
the wing action and the carriage of the head, 
tail, and feet. I have never found a better 
way to study rapid action for accuracy and 
naturalness in portrayal. Superspeed films 
of birds and animals are now being used in 
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Lake Erie mallards, by Richard E. Bishop. 
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this manner by several art schools, to teach 
the students to sketch rapidly and to sketch 
from subjects “in action.” 


As for the mechanics of such filming, I 
have found the 6-inch lens best, for it magni- 
fies highly and it brings the bird close enough 
to show all details of the flight motion. It is 
not particularly easy to make these pictures, 
however, for the depth of field of the 6-inch 
lens is rather limited at the shorter distances, 
and it is impossible to judge, within a few 
feet, where the next duck or goose is going 
to fly past. Also, the field of the 6-inch lens 
is relatively small, and it takes considerable 
practice to keep the bird within that field 
as he travels by at many miles per hour. It 
is so easy to get behind or ahead of your 
subject, and to photograph only the blue sky! 
Again, the superspeed Filmo 70 drives 15 
feet of film through the camera in about five 
seconds. You must, therefore, decide quickly 
upon the action you wish to photograph, be- 
cause the spring may run down before the 
most interesting part of the bird’s flight 
occurs. 
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Note the lower bird jumping into the air without 


a long ‘‘take-off,’’ as Mr. Bishop describes in his article. 
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Is WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
WORTHWHILE TO THE FARMER? 





A bare gully typical of the small eroding unfarmable areas that may be 
found on almost any farm, 


HERE is a considerable divergence of views as to just what 

constitute economic wildlife values. However, these differ- 
ences in viewpoint are not confined to wildlife management but 
are typical throughout the field of conservation. The economist’s 
approach to this question is well summarized hy Professor George 
S. Wehrwein in “The Economist’s Approach to Ecology”: 


The economist is equipped or should be equipped to sect up 


mce sheet of costs and income connected with the utiliza 
conservation of a given resource to guide the owner or 

the state in making decisions. Presumably he can tell whether 
given technique “will pay” or not, but the economist im 
nediately runs into the difficulty of deciding what “making it 
vy" means. Given a farm in full private ownership, does tt 


y to devastate the land and the environment, spending as 
little as possible and taking out as much as possible and letting 
the farm go down the river in twenty years? Yct that seems 
to have been the test on many a farm in America. On the 
ther hand, does it puy the owner who believes it his duty to 

iss the farm to the next generation in as gocd if not bette) 

mdition than he received it from his father?” 


It seems to me that if wildlife management is to have a sound 
economic basis, it is necessary to accept the broader and long-time 
view expressed above and not the short-term depletion type of 
land management. If this is the case, what are the various economic 
values derived from wildlife resources and what is their value from 
farmer's standpoint? 

First, there are those values that pertain directly to the farmer. 
These include direct cash values and direct values that are tangible 
but may not be expressed as a cash crop. Then beyond these are 
indirect values, some tangible and some intangible. In the first 
category, those values that may result in a cash return to the 
farmer include fur pelts, game fish, and hunting rights. Of the 
values that are direct but are not in themselves a cash crop game 
animals and sport fish are included. These provide food in the 
form of meat and fish. 

Among the indirect tangible values, there are insect control and 
rodent control. The average farmer, even though he possesses these 
values on his farm to a considerable degree, is not readily appre- 
ciative of their presence. 

There are several intangible values resulting from wildlife man- 
agement. The first of these is sport. Farmers may or may not con- 
sider this a value, depending upon their personal point of view. 
Among the other intangibles is the fullness of living that may be 
derived from having wild creatures about. Finally, there is the 
part played by animals in balancing nature’s budget. The value 
of these animals in providing checks and balances among each 


* Chief, Regional Biology Division, Soil Conservation Service. 





other and with other forms of plant and animal life is of inestimable 
importance a'though scarcely recognized by the average individual, 
much less appreciated. 


Measurement of Wildlife Values 


Now, let us go over these various values again and see what types 
of economic returns we can attribute to each. Naturally, wherever 
possible these should be reduced to monetary terms, since this is 
the usual accepted basis of all values. However, I must reiterate 
that we cannot confine our values to those measurable in terms of 
dollars if we are to successfully promote the cause of wildlife 
management from the economic standpoint. In considering these 
values, let us sum them up from the standpoint of the nation as a 
whole and of Pennsylvania in particular. 


Although the value of wildlife can never be accurately figured 
in terms of dollars and cents, there are some figures that apply. 
For instance, the value of wild furs in the United States ranges 
from approximately twenty to seventy million dollars annually It 
ranges from one to two million dollars annually in Pennsylvania. 
These furs, of which the muskrat and the skunk are a considerable 
part, are taken to a considerable extent by farmers and farm boys. 
The importance of this cash return to the farmer will vary greatly 
from one form to another. Some farmers who possess a good quality 
muskrat marsh may derive as high an income per acre from this 
land as from an average fertile field, but these cases are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Ordinarily the return per farm from 
wild furs is exceedingly low and where this is the case, the income 
is usually taken by the farm boy. To him, however, this income 
may seem considerable even though amounting to only five or ten 
dollars a year. Generally speaking, the return from wild furs is 
not such as to encourage the farmer to put forth much effort for 
the improvement of this crop. 


Cash returns from hunting rights also vary in various parts of 
the country. There are indications that this economic value is of 
considerable importance to some communities in parts of the 
country. However, there is little indication to date that cash re- 
turns from the sale of hunting rights will prove of great importance 
to Pennsylvania farmers. This return for hunting rights sometimes 
takes the form of state subsidies where the state wildlife agency 
uses funds provided by the sportsmen to pay for open hunting 
grounds, but in no instance to date has the amount invested in 
these payments been large enough to be of great importance to the 
farmers of any state as a whole. 

A further tangible value of wildlife is the meat value. For the 
United States as a whole, the estimated meat value of game and 
fish is about 190 million dollars annually. In Pennsylvania, the 





The same gully following treatment by seeding and planting and now furnsh- 
ing valuable wildlife cover. 
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By Frank C. Edminster™ 


* 


value of the 10 to 15 thousand tons of game is worth around 6 to 8 
million dollars. The food value of game fish in Pennsylvania can- 
not be readily estimated since figures are not available as to the 
quantities taken. 


An indirect but very tangible and very important value result- 
ing from wildlife is its value for insect control. The U. S. 
Biological Survey has estimated that the cash value of insectivorous 
birds in insect control amounts to about 22%c per acre for the 
humid reigons of the country. This would mean an annual value 
of 6% million dollars to Pennsylvania alone. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that without the birds, control of insects on farmland 
would be impossible and, hence, farming would be impossible. If 
this be true, then it is apparent that any monetary value attributed 
to birds is not a complete appraisal. 


The place of wildlife in the control of rodents is essentially the 
same as in the control of insects. There is no estimated per acre 
value available but in many parts of the country the part played by 
predatory species in the control of rodents is vital to the contin- 
uance of farming. 


It is estimated that in the United States 400 million dollars is 
expended annually by hunters and a similar amount by fishermen 
in the pursuit of their sport. This huge expenditure clearly places 
wildlife management in the category of “big business”. Very little 
of this trade is of direct and immediate benefit to the farmer. 
However, a considerable proportion of this money is expended in 
rural communities and, as such, plays a significant part in the 
economy of these communities. Thus, indirectly, these business 
values are of considerable importance to farmers. 


Many millions of dollars are spent annually by state wildlife 
agencies from funds derived from hunting, fishing, and trapping 
licenses. In the State of Pennsylvania the game fund alone amounts 
to nearly 1% million dollars annually. 


There .are at present approximately 7 million licensed hunters 
in the United States of which nearly one-tenth are in Pennsylvania 
and about 6 million licensed fishermen of which about 4 hundred 
thousand are in Pennsylvania. These two groups are not com- 
pletely separate, but at a minimum, the sports of hunting and fish- 
ing furnish recreation for somewhere between 7 and 13 million 
people. Many of this number are not required to take out licenses, 
so it is probable that the total figure is nearer 13 million than 7 
million. Since this group is largely confined to the adult popula- 
tion, predominantly men, it is probably true that about half of the 
able-bodied men in the country are participants in these sports. 
To this huge number must be added those people, who, through 
the mediums of hiking, camping, picnicking, etc., derive a con- 








A rock outcrop planting illustrative of the many types of small areas on a 
farm that may be best devoted to plantings of shrubs and trees for con- 
servation purposes. . 
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A contour hedge not only improves conditions for wildlife but because it is on 
the contour, aids materially in controlling erosion. 


siderable portion of their healthful recreation in the enjoyment of 
wildlife. How much this is worth is anybody’s guess. 


On the basis of the various economic values connected with 
wildlife, it is clear that wildlife management is seldom justified 
for the individual farmer on the basis of direct cash values. Even 
if other tangible values are included such as food obtained from 
game and business values, it is still doubtful if the average farmer 
can become very enthusiastic about expending time and money for 
wildlife benefits. It is thus clear that if wildlife management is 
confined to game management, the farmer will not ordinarily go 
very far out of his way to install recommended practices. How- 
ever, if the farmer is encouraged to carry out wildlife management 
measures in order that he may reap the great variety of benefits 
which result from wildlife, his sincere attention can be attracted. 


Insect and rodent control certainly warrant much consideration 
on the part of the farmer. If his problems of artificial control can 
be lessened by biological controls, this means a saving to him of 
both time and money. It is also essential for every farmer to 
appreciate the conservation benefits that come with proper land 
management for wildlife. In addition to this, it is highly desirable 
that he participate in the social and business values although this 
may not be essential to attaining his interest. 


The question of whether or not a farmer can afford to manage 
wildlife might better be stated this way: Can the farmer afford not 
to manage his farm in such a way as to benefit wildlife? Here is 
the real key to the problem of farm wildlife management. The 
practices that are of benefit to wildlife must be important, first, 
tc the welfare of the farmer and his farm. Their wildlife values 
are of secondary priority in importance. If any given practice is 
going to improve a man’s farm, either from the standpoint of in- 
creasing his income or of preserving his capital assets such as the 
soil, then it is obvious that the farmer is going to be interested. 
Fortunately, most of the vital wildlife management measures can 
fit into such a scheme. 


Wildlife as a part of good land use needs to be emphasized in 
farm management. Conservation of the natural resources of each 
farm is necessary to support the present and future generations. 
Good land use includes a moral obligation to preserve, not destroy. 
In the long run it is good business to conserve the basic capital 
resources of the farm. 

To do this, each acre should be devoted to its proper use. Land 
should not be used with an intensity greater than it can stand 
and still continue to be productive. If each part of the farm is 
devoted to a use to which it is physically adapted, a good balance 
between land cover types will usually result. 


The question of what the farmer can afford to do is usually tied 
in closely with the utility of any farm practice. However, instead 
of merely asking himself whether he can afford to do something, 
each farmer ought to ask himself whether he can afford not to do 
it. If he asks himself the question this way, he often finds out 
that he can afford to do it. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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There Ain't No Justice 


By Geo. Gazdik, Jr. 





“The largest part of those yellow devils caught 
up with me and left their trade-mark!’’ 


T was an afternoon in August, quite a few 

years ago. I was wearing knee action 
pants, now they call them knickers, when I 
bought my first .22 rifille which I had ad- 
mired so long in the show case of a local 
hardware store. This was my first experience 
with a time payment plan, with the merchant 
holding the gun until I brought in the last 
payment. It required a lot of bookkeeping 
on the part of the merchant to take care of 
the small amounts which he credited to my 
account but now after all of the agony and 
suspense the gun was mine. Daniel Boone 
had nothing on me when I sauntered home 
on the run with a box of bullets, as we called 
them, in my pocket and that treasured gun 
glued under my right arm. Bring on your 
bears. 


We lived quite aways from town but I 
made it home in exactly nothing flat, with 
old Shep our utility canine waiting im- 
patiently for me at the gate, wagging his 
approval in a language we both understood. 
At last I was a mighty hunter and I am 
positive this was the happiest moment in 
my life. (I hope my wife doesn’t read this.) 


Out in the back yard away from prying 
eyes, Shep and I examined the gun, worked 
the pump action, admired the varnished stock 
and squinted thru the open sights. No more 
imaginary muskets for me. I had an honest 
to goodness he man repeater. Now we could 
go hunting for real game and forthwith we 
started to try our skill. 


Shep led the way to the adjacent valley 
while I tagged along slowly, filling the maga- 
zine of the rifle. Now was the time to be 
prepared, no telling what awaited us around 
the bend. Shep’s bark awakened me from 
a trance. Yes he had something started and 


the something turned out to be a large wood- 
chuck which disappeared into an old stone 
fence. In went the chuck and out come the 
dog trailing an army of angry yellow jackets 
in his wake. Of course Shep came back to 
his master but why did he bring that swarm 
of dynamite along with him. Certainly I 
had a gun but how was I to use it with the 
speed I was making on the way home. The 
largest part of these yellow devils caught 
up with me and left their trade mark, also 
ruining a good hunting trip; but revenge is 
sweet and Shep and I went back that night 
with a can of kerosene and squared the score. 


This rifle has accounted for many English 
sparrows, rabbits, woodchucks and so on and 
it still takes a count but on the other hand 
it has a new barrel. The original barre’ _.d 
another following turned into boom-a-rangs 
from poor cleaning and would forget to shoot 
there, but would travel the landscape in 
search of something to hit that I wasn’t even 
looking at. I still cherish that little rifle even 
if it is outclassed by quite a few larger 
brothers in the gun cabinet. 


After I graduated from high school and 
went away to procure a higher education the 
gun and I drifted apart for a few years. Get- 
ting married, acquiring a family and work- 
ing in the city we just didn’t get back to- 
gether again until about seven years ago. 


When I finally returned to my own [Potter 
County] “The Hunters Paradise’, in north- 
ern Pennsylvania, I acquired a 12 gauge 
pump and promptly started out as soon as 
the season opened to decrease the small game 
population. Even by the law of averages I 
was behind on what was considered the 
limit and the lady of the house just couldn’t 
understand why so and so and what’s his 
name came in with the bag limit while I 
most generally returned with one lousy squir- 
rel or possibly a rabbit. I concocted all kinds 
of excuses but way down in my heart I didn’t 
feel so good myself. 


Small game season was nearly over and 
deer season was coming. What to do. Should 
I try it? I bought a red wool coat and cap, 
so the other guy would have a better target 
to shoot at. I bought and borrowed the rest 
of the trimmings and was talked into a 30-40 
Krag which I purchased along with a shell 
belt that held at least 36 cartridges. Just 
another Daniel Boone or David Crocket. I’d 
show those deer in the morning. 


I didn’t sleep very much that night and a 
cold morning came before I closed my eyes; 
but what of it, I was going deer hunting and 
no fooling. All arrangements had been made 
and the four of us started, long before day- 
break. My brother and the other two fel- 
lows knew all the ropes of deer hunting, so 
they told me. Thru the dark we followed 





the old dug road, around the hill, up a valley, 
over down timber to get to the top of old 
Elephant Back Mountain in Tioga County. 
We were to take a watch on the deer run- 
ways and when a deer came by just pull the 
trigger and get out your knife. Very simple, 
at least that was the impression they gave 
me. So far so good; I had all of the re- 
quirements, all I wanted was a shot, yes just 
one shot. 


I picked out a log, which froze to my out- 
side lap. This was to be my watch, while 
the rest of the gang spread out along differ- 
ent runways. The wind went thru my clothes 
just as if I belonged to a nudist colony. I 
should have brought a heating stove along. 


With the first streaks of dawn the barrage 
of assorted gun fire opened up. No man’s 
land never sounded like this. It seemed to 
me that all of Pennsylvania and part of New 
York state were all in that vicinity, just 
blazing away. What they were shooting at, 
I couldn’t say, but it certainly sounded like 
deer country. 


I was tense, would one come my way? 
I strained my eyes, my ears were.out a yard 
with all the listening I did. My luck held 
out and I never saw a flag. Well anyway the 
rest of the gang had the same luck that first 
morning. In the afternoon we moved over 
on another ridge where the hunting was to 
be better. They had me playing dog part of 
the time and then I’d watch and still I didn’t 
see any horns. Yes we saw a lot of deer 
signs and tracks, but you can’t shoot tracks. 


About 4 in the afternoon my brother con- 
nected with an eight point buck and a little 
later on another one of our party brought 
down a four point. That night I had the 





‘“‘With the first streaks of dawn the barrage of 
assorted gunfire opened up.’’ 
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“I took two hasty shots at grandad, never touch- 
ing a hair.’’ 


pleasure of helping the lucky ones drag their 
deer about three miles to the car. 


The next morning found us at the same 
old stamping ground, I’d surely get my buck 
today, as two of the gang that had already 
filled their quota were going to do the driv- 
ing and two of us were going to watch. I 
picked out a nice high stump on the hillside; 
at least I had wonderful scenery. Our two 
drivers put on a barking, yelling drive and 
worked harder than any two dogs. I heard 
a noise to my right and there they came. I 
counted them, six does, flags flying high, 
no buck. 


On the second drive the other watcher 
grounded a four point and I was still an 
orphan. Yes I saw a few more flags on that 
drive but no hat racks. We cleaned the buck 
and hung him up in a tree and now by the 
process of elimination three drivers were 
going to chase all the deer in the county 
into my battle ground. 


So far I had not fired a shot and I was 
even wondering how that cannon sounded. 
What do you mean target it in? Didn’t the 
guy that I bought it from tell me that all I 
had to do was to draw a bead and pull the 
trigger. 


Late that afternoon another drive was 
started and my watch was in a little clear- 
ing with fourth or fifth growth all around. 
I heard running feet, I shook like a leaf when 
out popped, one doe, one small buck and one 
small buck’s great grandad behind, carrying 
a rack of horns that looked like a combina- 
tion clothes tree and hat rack. I took two 
hasty shots at old grandad, never touching a 
hair. I couldn’t figure it out—I remember 
the sights were on that buck when I yanked 
the trigger so I went over to the runway to 
investigate and if possible to spot the shots. 
Sure enough I helped the state with some of 
their improvement cutting by slicing off a 
couple of trees and both shots too high. 


We did a lot of hard hunting for the bal- 
ance of the week and saw a lot of does but 
when I checked in at home after that trip 
I was still short one buck. My wife said 
plenty. 
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Early in the spring I took out the old Krag 
and tried to target it in at 200 yards but the 
four foot target I was using proved to be too 
small because I couldn’t hit it from rest 
position so I moved up a 100 yards and still 
one shot would go high, the next low with 
the next ones right and left, just another 
boom-a-rang barrel that wouldn’t take a 
zero. The rifling was completely shot out. 
That cured me, I’d have a real rifle next 
season, 


The Krag and I separated. I pity the guy 
that I sold it to but let him learn his own 
lesson, I had to. When I bought another 
deer gun it would have to at least shoot 
within the same county that I was pointing 
at. 


I read all the magazines that I could get 
hold of. My mail was heavy for awhile with 
all the letters, catalogs and price lists. I 
tried to get a lot of things thru my nut, such 
as trajectory, ballistics, velocity and pres- 
sures. The sighting proposition was as bad 
with elevation, windage, half minute clicks 
this and peep that. Six o’clock hold. Woe is 
me. I never realized just what shooting em- 
braced. 


Uncle Sam and I got acquainted and I 
procured one of his 1917 Enfields and what a 
specimen that turned out to be, with its 
winged sights and pot belly and enough 
wood for a gun and a couple axe handles 
left over. All this gun lacked was a couple 
of wheels. 


Promptly repacking the rifle I shipped it 
first to a gunsmith in the south to have the 
swelling reduced in the magazine and the 
rear battle sight removed and reblued. The 
gun returned and I sent it away on another 
face lifting operation. The second gunsmith 
took two inches off the barrel and affixed a 
hooded ramp sight. Why didn’t I have all of 
this work done at one time? Well first my 
wife wanted a dress and then there was 
something the matter with the car and so on. 
The gun took another vacation and came 
back with a new micrometer rear sight. The 
bolt was changed to cock on opening, was 
chromium plated and engine turned, while 
the trigger was cut down to a three and a 
half pound pull. I purchased an inletted 
French walnut stock in the rough and went 
to work on this part and from my efforts 
on finishing, oiling and checkering I man- 
aged to dress the gun up in quite a present- 
able stock. 


When the gun was finished I took it out 
in the country to do some shooting. First 
I tried wartime loads and they gave me 
three inches at a 100 yards. Next I tried dif- 
ferent commercial loads. Two makes gave me 
two inch circles and one load gave me an 
inch and a half group with all these shots 
in strings of five from bench using muzzle 
and elbow rest. I had arrived at last. I had 
a gun that would drive nails. 


Crows and woodchucks by the score suc- 
cumbed to this rifle and I shot it from all 
positions and some I devised myself. Just 
wait until deer season rolled around again. 
I'd give them the works. I even bought my 






hunting license early and received number 
six. The state might sell out and I wouldn’t 
be able to hunt. 


After what seemed a century, deer season 
opened up and found the same four of us on 
the runways before daylight.. There was 
plenty of blasting around us as soon as it 
became light enough to see. We did a lot 
of hunting that day but luck was against us 
and we never spotted a horn. 


About the middle of the week two of our 
party finally ran down their bucks. I helped 
to drag those in too. Along the latter part 
of the week I took shelter in a small depres- 
sion behind a large log, out of the wind 
on the south side of the hill with a good 
view of a clearing below me. I sat there for 
quite awhile. A movement in the scrub oaks 
to the left of the clearing attracted my atten- 
tion. This movement turned out to be a 
buck and he certainly looked like a hunter’s 
dream come true. 


The way the buck was screened by the 
scrub oaks his head looked legal. Pennsyl- 
vania game laws consider a legal buck a male 
deer with two or more points to one antler. 
No mistake about it, here was my buck. The 
wind was in my favor, my heart was pound- 
ing like a model T Ford and I shook worse 
than a Hula dancer but nevertheless I as- 
sumed a shooting position that wasn’t in the 
books but put me in the mind of a dog ona 
frosty night. Windage, elevation and all the 
rest of the sight problems raced thru my 
mind as I aligned the gold bead on the buck’s 
front shoulder. Six o’clock hold and trigger 
squeeze. Yes I thought of all the fine points 
and just as I was ready to give the trigger 
the last touch, the buck made a jump and 
landed in the clearing and there he was— 
two beautiful spikes about a foot long and 
as bare of points as a soap box orator’s 
speech. Can you blame me when I say, 
“There Ain’t No Justice”. 





‘“‘There Ain’t no Justice.’’ 
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of Juvenile Mortality 





Figure 1.—Flushing bar on tractor-mower. 


URING the course of the management 
study of the ringneck pheasant (Pha- 
sianus colchicus torquatus) in Pennsylvania, 
considerable attention was devoted to the 
determination of the causes and extent of 
juvenile mortality. It was desirable to know 
if any agency or group of agencies was caus- 
ing extensive losses among the young birds. 
If such a condition were discovered, correc- 
tive measures might be devised. Any reduc- 
tion in juvenile mortality would greatly in- 
crease both the productivity and the surplus 
for hunting of the pheasant population. 
Juvenile mortality has been one of the 
most difficult phases of a life history study 
to measure quantitatively. It has usually been 
worked out by determining the number of 
young birds hatched on an area and the 
number that reached maturity; the difference 
between these figures has been attributed to 
juvenile mortality. 


This study was conducted on a 1,675-acre 
sample tract in Lehigh County. The study 
area was considered typical of the first-class 
pheasant range. This model unit of range 
was situated on some of the most productive 
agricultural land in the State. 


The study was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, U.S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, and Dr. P. F. 
English, Associate Professor of Wildlife Man- 
agement, Department of Zoology and Ento- 
mology, The Pennsylvania State College. 


The 1939 breeding-season population of the 
pheasant study area consisted of 177 hens and 
27 cocks, a density of 1 bird to 8 acres. Hen 
mortality during the nesting season reduced 
the females to 154 by July 15. Eighty suc- 
cessful nests, averaging 10.8 eggs in a clutch, 
occurred on the study area. Infertility of 
eggs and failure of some chicks to get out 
of the shell resulted in 10 percent loss of eggs 
in successful nests; thus 9.7 chicks in a clutch 
were hatched. The number of broods hatched, 

* Department of Zoology and Entomology, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


1 Paper No. 17 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. The Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege and the Pennsylvania Game Commission, co- 
operating with the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Authorized for publication on April 11, 1940 as 
Paper No. 970 in the journal series of the Pennsyl- 


vania Agricultural Experiment Station. 





multiplied by the number of young hatched 
in a brood, gave the number of young pheas- 
ants produced on the study area, or 776. 


Brood counts were taken throughout the 
summer to determine juvenile survival. When 
the birds were small, much care had to be 
taken to insure counting all the birds in a 
flock. One or two birds would often hide 
in the vegetation while the remainder of the 
covey flew or ran away. When the writer 
“cheeped” in the manner of a young pheas- 
ant, the straggiers of a flock usually answer- 
ed and revealed their location. 

The average number of young birds in a 
brood reaching maturity was determined to 
be 8.5 on the study tract. (See table 1.) 


TABLE 1.—Size of broods at various ages 
Number Average 
Age broods in brood 


On hatching date .......... 9.7 


el eee niles 73 9.1 
Vy. * eer 67 8.7 
C70 WEE coc awe’. doles 68 8.7 
8 weeks or older ........ o 104 8.5 


Multiplication of this figure by the number 
of broods resident on the area gave a total 
of 680 young birds that reached maturity. 


The difference between the 776 pheasants 
hatched on the area and the 680 that matured 
was 96, the juvenile mortality. The 96 birds 
lost from the broods represented 12.4 percent 
of the young pheasants produced on the area. 
Studies in Michigan also revealed a com- 
paratively small juvenile mortality in first- 
class pheasant range. Wight (English, 1933) 
found the loss of young to be 17.7 percent 
for 1929 and 17 percent for 1930. English 
(1933) estimated an average loss of 20 percent 
of the original birds during 1932 and 1933. 


An examination of the brood-count data 
presented in table 1 revealed that the largest 
loss of young birds occurred within the first 
3 weeks after hatching. This was not un- 
expected, for the young were subject to 
more and greater hazards while small. 


Two methods were used in the attempt to 
determine the factors causing juvenile mor- 
tality in pheasants and the relative import- 
ance of each factor, During the fieldwork 
the remains of young pheasants—usually 
killed in accidents but occasionally by pre- 
dators or weather—were sometimes found. 


By Pierce E. Randall” 
* 


As a supplement to direct field observations 
of mortality, studies of the spring and sum- 
mer food habits of the resident predatory 
species were conducted. By combining these 
methods, the loss of 64 birds, two-thirds of 
the juvenile mortality, was explained. 


Accidents, including mowing, harvesting, 
automobiles, flying into obstructions, and 
falling into depressions, were responsible for 
the death of 28 young birds or 29.2 percent 
of the total losses. (See table 2.) Predators 
destroyed 33 birds or 34.4 percent of the 
juvenile mortality. Three birds, represent- 
ing 3.1 percent of the total, were drowned. 


Hay-mowing operations were the largest 
single known cause of mortality. On the 
study area 18 young pheasants were killed 
and several more were injured by mowing 
machines. On June 6, 1939, a tractor mower 
struck a hen and her brood of 12 day-old 
chicks in a dense stand of alfalfa. The hen 
and eight of her offspring lost their lives 
before the tractor was stopped. Had a flush- 
ing bar been in use on the tractor (figure 1), 
it would probably have saved the life of the 
mother and chicks. 


Two young pheasants were victims of the 
wheat harvest. One bird, about 2 weeks old, 
was run over by the wheel of a tractor 
drawing a combine. Another pheasant, pos- 
sibly 4 weeks old, was killed by a grain- 
binder. Harvesting was considerably less 
destructive to pheasants than haying. 


During the summer four immature pheas- 
ants were killed by automobiles on the roads 
of the study area. This loss was relatively 
small, probably because no _ high-speed 
thoroughfares pass through the study tract. 
On main traffic arteries a large number of 
inexperienced young birds were killed dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall. 


Flight accidents are not uncommon among 
game birds. During the past summer two 
nearly full-grown pheasants were killed on 
the study tract by flying into obstructions. 


TABE 2.—Causes of juvenile mortality 


Percent 
Percent of total 
Number of total juvenile 
Cause of mortality lost lost population 
Accidents 
Mowing ...... a 7. ae 18.8 2.4 
| rere eee 2 2.1 0.3 
Automobiles ...... Sate 4.2 0.5 
Flight accidents ......... 2 2.1 0.3 
Falling into depressions.. 2 2.1 0.3 
Predators 
Cooper’s hawk ........ 10 10.4 1.3 
Marsh hawk .. se 9 9.4 1,2 
Unknown raptors ........ 5 5.2 0.6 
Crow i tts bth 1 1.0 0.1 
Se ob a'tend id Ode oh eksne 5 5.2 0.6 
Cat 1.0 0.1 
Weasel or mink (?) ...... 2 2.1 0.3 
Weather 
TRUS. 268. CUI AR 3 3.1 0.4 
Total known mortality.. 64 66.7 8.4 
Unknown mortality .. 32 33.3 4.1 
Grand Tetad 2 .cveest os 96 100.0 12.5 


One bird struck the side of a house; the 
other flew against a white refrigerator car 
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of the Ringneck Pheasant 


standing on a railroad siding. Stoddard (1931) 
stated that bobwhite quail seemed unable to 
distinguish between a white wall and the sky 
and often flew against white buildings. 
Although spectacular, this was probably not 
an important cause of mortality among 
pheasants. 


Two farm boys found a dead pheasant, less 
than a week old, in a post-hole along a 
fencerow. The chick had apparently fallen 
into the hole and been unable to extricate 
itself. On another occasion a farmer on the 
study tract found the body of a week-old 
pheasant that had fallen into a shallow ditch 
and drowned. King (1937) considered fall- 
ing into depressions from which they could 
not extricate themselves a very serious source 
of mortality in ruffed grouse (Bonasa wm- 
bellus umbellus) during the first few weeks 
of their lives. This was probably a much 
less important cause of mortality with pheas- 
ants than with grouse, as the farmlands 
ranged by the pheasant broods contained few 
such pitfalls. 


The marsh hawk (Circus hudsonius) was 
the most common large hawk on the study 
tract and throughout much of the pheasant 
range. For this reason, a careful study of 
the spring and summer food habits of this 
bird was made. Regurgitated pellets con- 
taining indigestible remains of prey were 
collected weekly from the hawk roosts, and 
the contents were analyzed. In addition to 
this, three young marsh hawks were tethered 
at the nest and held captive for more than a 
month. The adults continued to feed their 
offspring during this captivity. The nest was 
visited daily, the gullets of the young hawks 
were emptied by squeezing, and the contents 
were analyzed. After the gullets were rob- 
bed, the hawks were sometimes force-fed 
natural foods so that they might not suffer 
from a lack of the proper nourishment. 





Figure 3.—This partly grown ringneck pheasant was killed by a dog. 


Remains of seven young ringneck pheas- 
ants were found in the summer pellets of 
adult hawks, and two juvenile pheasants were 
fed to the nestling hawks by their parents. 
This was only 1.1 percent of the marsh 
hawks’ food. These nine pheasants repre- 
sented 1.2 percent of the juvenile population 
on the study area and 9.4 percent of the juve- 
nile loss. The unimportance of marsh hawks 
as predators of juvenile pheasants was of 
particular interest because of the high pheas- 
ant population maintained on the study area. 
The study tract supported a fall pheasant 
density of about 1 bird to 2 acres. After 
studying the pressure exerted by marsh 
hawks on young pheasants, Errington and 
Hamerstrom (1937) stated that in Iowa pheas- 
ant broods in areas heavily hunted by marsh 
hawks shrank in size at the same rate as did 
broods in areas where these hawks were rare. 
There seemed to be no perceptible connec- 





Figure 2.—Good cover: an excellent safeguard against high juvenile mortality. 


tion between the conspicuous preying of local 
marsh hawks and the seasonal shrinkage in 
the size of pheasant broods. 

The Cooper’s hawk (Accipiter cooperi) was 
held responsible for the death of 10 young 
pheasants or 10.4 percent of the juvenile mor- 
tality. Several other pheasants may have 
been victims of this hawk. Pheasants, both 
young and old, were afraid of Cooper’s 
hawks. This was in marked contrast to 
marsh hawks, of which adult pheasants 
showed little fear. When a pheasant had 
been killed by a Cooper’s hawk in a certain 
covert, other pheasants would not be found 
in that vicinity for several days. 

Good cover, such as weedy grain stubble- 
fields, cornfields, fencerows, and ungrazed 
woodlots, where immature pheasants can 
feed, loaf, and roost in concealment, is the 
best protection against Cooper’s hawks 
(figure 2). 

A crow was observed seizing a week-old 
pheasant from a brood that was being led 
by the hen from a new-mown hayfield. This, 
however, was probably an unusual source of 
juvenile mortality. 

Stray dogs were the worst known mam- 
malian enemy of young pheasants. At least 
five young birds on the study area were vic- 
tims of these animals. One stray dog killed 
four young pheasants during late July. Most 
farm dogs do little damage to wildlife and 
seldom range far from the farmyard except 
in the company of their owners. A few dogs, 
allowed to roam freely or turned out to shift 
entirely for themselves, can and will do 
considerable damage to wildlife, including 
pheasants (figure 3). 

Occasionally feral cats will kill juvenile 
pheasants. Twice during the course of the 
fieldwork cats were observed as they were 
feeding on pheasant kills that appeared to 
be fresh. Both pheasants were immature 
birds. The writer observed a house cat try- 
ing to catch an adult female pheasant. The 
cat stalked the bird and sprang for it, but 
the hen either saw or heard her attacker in 
time to escape. 

Skunks (Mephitis nigra) were very numer- 
ous on the pheasant study area. The breed- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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HAT do Pennsylvanians know about 

her historic shrines, her scenic beauty 
and her wonderful and varied recreational 
facilities? What blinds people to the beauti- 
ful and interesting things around them and 
sends them hither and yon, even to other 
lands, to see ‘wonders’ which many times do 
not excel—yes do not even measure up to— 
those of their homeland? 


The most beautiful spots in the world can 
be found in Pennsylvania. From mountain 
to lake shore one can find a wide variety of 
attractive places in which to employ his 
leisure time. Many of our early settlers ap- 
preciated these facts and made their homes 
here in the Keystone State. 


Here it was that Ole Bull, famous Nor- 
wegian violinist, established, in 1852, his 
Utopia in Potter County; and to this day, as 
one motors down the Coudersport Pike, one 
passes the Hamlet of Oleona and glimpses 
the remains of the old castle, which over- 
looks Kettle Creek and its rocky glens. Ap- 
proximately 800 settlers here found “a new 
Norway, consecrated to liberty, baptized with 
independence, and protected by the Union’s 
mighty flag”. 

To Pennsylvania also came refugees of the 
French Revolution who set up on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, between Wilkes-Barre 
and Towanda, the French town of Asylum 
which was intended as a haven of refuge for 
these people, and which was visited by Louis 
Philippe, King of France. It was intended 
that Marie Antoinette should find peace and 
quiet in these beautiful hills, but the Revo- 
lution decided otherwise. 


Likewise, Russia, in the person of Prince 
Gallitzin, who gave up riches and title to 
live in the hills above Johnstown and Al- 
toona. The Prince came ‘upon a Bible, was 
converted and began theological studies in 





Baltimore. He founded a colony at Loretto, 
Cambria County, purchased over 20,000 acres 
which he divided into farms and offered to 
settlers on easy terms. He died there in 
1841. In 1916 a marker was erected in his 
honor over a spring on the William Penn 
Highway, near Duncansville. Many other 


names could be given of famous people who- 


at one time or another found peace and 
quiet among the hills of Pennsylvania. 


As in the past, so now in the present Penn- 
sylvania stands among the foremost states 
in the Union in offering to its citizens many 
advantages both for a livelihood and for 
recreation. It has not been until recently 
that public lands have been acquired for 
recreational use. The early English settlers 
were perhaps the first in establishing the 
public fishing waters and the “Commons” 
with which we are all familiar. 


Today there is approximately one million 
and a half acres of publicly owned State 
Forest land. The use of these recreational 
areas has increased considerably in the last 
several years in direct contrast to the de- 
crease in business activity, which has left 
man with more leisure time on his hands. 
State forest lands lie mainly in the north- 
central, central, and northeastern portions of 
the State. These holdings are full of a 
variety of spots that offer excellent recrea- 
tional possibilities. 


South of the Lincoln Highway in Frank- 
lin County is the James Buchanan State 
Forest Park, one of the most historical spots 
in the State Forests of Pennsylvania. Here 
the fifteenth President of the United States 
wandered as a boy with a turkey bell around 
his neck to keep him from getting lost. 

Caledonia State Forest Park, situated on 
the Lincoln Highway between Chambersburg 
and Gettysburg is the most extensively used 
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By James N. Morton 
and 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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park in our forest system. The most pic- 
turesque is the George W. Child Park, Child’s 
Park as it is commonly known, in Pike 
County. Here one will find waterfalls, lakes, 
and forests in abundance. 


In order to see big timber as it originally 
stood on our hillsides, one must go to Snyder- 
Middleswarth Park in Snyder County near 
Troxelville where stand many virgin hem- 
locks, white pines, pitch pines, and hard- 
woods. To appreciate our mountains at their 
best one must go to Leonard Harrison State 
Forest Park near Wellsboro in Tioga County 
wherein the spectacular view of Pine Creek, 
winding its now roaring now placid way 
through a thousand foot gorge, reminds one 
of the Grand Canyon. 


Other beautiful state forest parks are the 
Voneida in Centre County, and the Mont 
Alto park in Franklin County, adjoining 
which is the State Forest School, the oldest 
existing forest institution in America. One 
passes the Mont Alto Sanatorium enroute 
through the beautiful forest glades. 


For those who care to use them, the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters has estab- 
lished many public camp sites of which there 
is usually one in each of the State Forests. 
In addition certain historical and unusual 
parts of the State Forests have been marked 
by monuments. Of these Bear Meadows, 
near Bellefonte, Centre County, is popular 
because of its unusual make-up and great 
botanical interests. The Joyce Kilmore State 
Forest Monument on Paddy’s Mountain in 
Union County stands as a monument to the 
young American poet who was killed in the 
World War, and whose poem, “Trees”, is so 
well known. 


Few people are aware of the grandeur of 
Pennsylvania’s mountains. Recent surveys 
show that Pennsylvania has many high eleva- 
tions. In 25 of our 67 counties are really 
notable high points. In five counties there 
are elevations of 3,000 feet or more. The 
highest point in the State is on Negro Moun- 
tain in southern Somerset County where 
the elevation is 3240 feet. Many of these 
points are accesible, and there are numerous 
smaller, more inaccessible places which ap- 
peal to those who like that kind of recreation. 
Camping is permitted on State Forests, by 
permission, and cabin sites may be leased 
at certain areas. Information concerning 
this can be secured from the Department of 
Forests and Waters, Harrisburg. 


A journey through Pennsylvania will not 
be complete without a visit to the State 
Parks, of which there are several. Among 
these is the Bushy Run State Park in West- 
moreland County. Not far from Jeanette is 
the Bushy Run Battlefield, the scene of a 
decisive battle in August 1763 when Col. 
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Scenic and Recreational 


Henry Boquet with a small force of High- 
landers and Colonials was ambushed by 
Guyasuta and an overwhelming force of 
redskins. He routed the Indians by a.clever 
ruse and the victory practically raised the 
seige of Fort Pitt, the blockhouse of which 
stili stands as a testimony to the terrific 
struggle. 


Then there is that memorable and historic 
site of Washington’s first battle—Fort Neces- 
sity State Park, near Uniontown. Here on 
an expedition with 400 men he learned that 
1600 French and Indians were advancing 
from Fort Duquesne to meet him. He put up 
entrenchments in Great Meadows and 
named his log stockade Fort Necessity. 
Washington later became owner of 300 acres 
in this area, including Fort Necessity. The 
reconstructed fort is on U. S. Route 40, the 
National Pike, 11 miles east of Uniontown. 


Nationally known Valley Forge Park, aside 
from its historic shrines, holds another won- 
der—a natural wonder in the amazing beauty 
of its dogwood when in bloom. You may 
travel the ends of the earth before you see 
anything as lovely. The autumn coloring 
of the leaves is also extremely beautiful. 
The park comprises about 1600 acres along 
the Schuylkill River and embraces ground 
hallowed and consecrated by the privations 
and sufferings of the Continental soldiers dur- 
ing the terrible winter of 1777-1778. 


Along the Delaware River is Washington 
Crossing Park, commemorating the exploit 
of General Washington and his soldiers in 
crossing the river on that stormy December 
night to capture the Hessians at Trenton. 
Lake Erie with its State Park on Presque 
Isle provides a very beautiful beach with 
many bathing and picnicing facilities. Also, 
like Cook Forest, it offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the study of flora and fauna. 
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On Presque Isle is also the Perry Monument 
and the blockhouse erected over General 
Anthony Wayne’s grave. 


Cook’s Forest Association, with Tom Liggett 
a large tract of Indian land open to settle- 
ment in 1828. Because of the beauty and 
natural appeal of certain portions of this 
virgin wilderness, there was formed the 
Cook’s Forest Association, with Tom Liggett 
as the motivating spirit, for the purpose of 
acquiring this particular portion as a State 
Park. In this area is now a portion of the 
original forests of Pennsylvania, mainly coni- 
ferous in character. Visitors the world over 
have visited this beautiful forest shrine. 


Organized clubs, particularly, take advant- 
age of the Park. Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America, Garden Clubs, Sunday Schools, High 
Schools, the Y. M. C. A., and other groups 
often throng its sylvan by-paths. 


Though there are many beautiful sites in 
the Park that are closely situated to park 
areas and trails, there are also many won- 
derful spots far away from the beaten path, 
and deep in the forest. Here it is that the 
forest flowers bloom more thickly, and here 
the trees seem larger, the silence greater, 
and the wildlife more friendly. 

Fort Washington Park in Montgomery 
County, near the Philadelphia County Line, 
is the site where the Continental army erect- 
ed fortifications during the campaign in and 
eround Philadelphia. A strip of the old 
Delaware Canal makes up Roosevelt Park 
where boating, canoeing, barge parties, swim- 
ming and skating combined with the forty 
miles of shaded rcadway and the attractive 
scenery offers a recreational and beauty spot 
that attracts thousands each year. 


Pennsylvania Game Refuges are _ also 
scenically beautiful and provide many things 


The famous Horseshoe Curve above Altoona, and the three reservoirs which supply the city with water, 


of interest to the tourist. They are situated 
in all manner and types of forest and brush 
lands, among steep hills, rocky cliffs and 
delightful glens, where clear sparkling trout 
streams invite you to rest in the shade and 
silence of the woodland. To those persons 
interested in wildlife the Game Land Man- 
agers can relate many interesting tales of 
their experiences and stories of the habits 
and peculiarities of our wild creatures. These 
men live intimately with them year in and 
year out. 


A list of a very few of the places where 
Game Land Managers’ headquarters can be 
easily reached may provide the incentive for 
a visit. Others are equally as interesting, but 
space does not permit mention of all of them. 


Game Refuge No. 501 on State Forest Land 
is located in Clinton County twelve miles 
south of Renovo, along the Renovo-Snowshoe 
State Highway. This is in the wildest, and 
until comparatively recent years, one of the 
most remote areas of the State. Only a few 
years ago Game Land Managers were com- 
pelled to carry all provisions during the 
winter on their backs and travel by snowshoes 
to Renovo. A good State highway now passes 
within a short distance of the headquarters. 


Refuge No. 502 on State Forest Land has 
always proven of great interest to tourists. 
The house sets in the midst of the forest 
where deer daily come to the surrounding 
clearing to graze contentedly, unmindful of 
sightseers. A large recreational area has 
recently been developed near the refuge by 
the Department of Forests and Waters. This 
refuge is located in Clearfield County, ten 
miles northwest of Clearfield, along the 
Clearfield-Penfield Highway. One of the 
largest State forest tree nurseries in the State 
is located along the highway near the refuge. 

(Turn Page) 
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Friendly tourists getting acquainted in their overnight stop at 
Penfield Highway, Clearfield County. Route 153. 


The Game Land Manager at Refuge No. 
508 on State Forest Land, in Lycoming 
County, eight miles east of Montoursville, 
along the Loyalsock Creek, is very much 
interested in snakes. Almost anytime, until 
the snakes hibernate, he has a collection on 
display and can give authoritative informa- 
tion concerning them. 


Refuge No. 12 is located in Bradford 
County on a large area of State Game Lands 
five miles south of Leroy. A large natural 
lake lies a short distance from headquarters. 
This lake furnishes excellent fishing. A 
Civilian Conservation Corps Camp is now 
engaged in developing the Game Lands. A 
visit here will demonstrate the value of the 
C.C.C. Incidentally it was on these lands 
that the town of Barclay, a flourishing mining 
community, once stood. At one time the town 
prided itself on having three churches, sev- 
eral doctors, a railroad and skating rink, in 
addition to the coal mines, saw mill and 
residences. But now Barclay no longer 
exists. The buildings have disappeared, and 
only a few of the old foundations are to be 
seen. Barclay is returning to its original 
state. Instead of people, its only inhabitants 
are wild animals and birds. Trees rise where 
houses once stood. The town is now but a 
memory. Each year former residents and 
friends return to the site of their old town 
for a picnic and to care for the cemetery 
where many of their loved ones lie buried. 


Game Refuge No. 13 is located in Sullivan 
County, eight miles north of Benton. Here 
also can be seen work which was done by 
a Civilian Conservation Corps Camp which 
has been removed from the State Game 
Lands. Sullivan Falls on the Game Lands, 
is an attractive waterfall in the midst of a 
forest of large beech, birch and maple trees. 
It is only a short distance to Ricketts Glen 
and the Falls along Kitchen Creek, which 
have always been alluring to those who 
have been in that section. North of the 
Game Lands near Laporte is the site of 
Celestia, or what is known to some of the 
residents of the mountain region, as “God’s 
Country”. Peter Armstrong, a member of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church, possessed 
a religious belief which was as sturdy as his 
iron-like body. He and his loyal wife left 


Elliott State Forest Park, 


Philadelphia in 1845 and weeks later, with 
their cows, horses, oxen and sheep, settled 
on a small tract of land near Laporte. More 
land was added from time to time until in 
1864 the Armstrongs owned four square 
miles of territory. They were joined by 
others of the same religious belief, and 
homes were erected, areas cleared for cul- 
tivation and for grazing cattle. 


In 1864 Mr. Armstrong made a deed which 
in later years caused his home to be known 
as God’s House and his land as the Kingdom 
of God. The deed in which Mrs. Armstrong 
joined with her husband was dated June 14, 
1864, and made to “Almighty God.” It is con- 
sidered a masterpiece in technical and spirit- 
ual beauty. The consideration was “the kind, 
protecting care of Almighty God in the past 
and present, which we do hereby acknowl- 
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edge, and for the exceeding great and 
precious promise of unending life of those 
who in holy faith and patience wait for the 
coming of His anointed Son to judge the 
world.” 


Peter Armstrong had a firm belief that 
God would reappear on the earth and estab- 
lish His Kingdom on their land. Celestia 
was to be the name of the town in God’s 
country, and its ruins remain to claim atten- 
tion of visitors to Laporte and the nearby 
Eaglesmere, which is famed as a summer 
resort and attracts thousands of visitors an- 
nually. Garbage from the hotels is dumped 
a mile or so from the resort and here at dusk 
wild bears are often seen feeding on choice 
tid-bits. 

Game Refuge No. 26 on State Game Lands, 
is located in Blair, Cambria and Bedford 
Counties, ten miles southeast of Portage. 
Practically all native species of wildlife in 
the State are found in this section. Incidentally 
it is on these lands that the monument to 
the memory of the lost Cox children stands. 
Although this tragedy of the mountains oc- 
curred almost eighty years ago, yet the 
natives in that section still keep alive the 
story of the two little sons of Samuel and 
Susanna Cox, who became lost in the thick 
woods near their mountain cabin home. 
People for miles came to assist in the search 
until there were five hundred people search- 
ing in groups of fifty each. The search con- 
tinued for fourteen days. 


One of the mountain residents by the name 
of Dibert was sick and could not assist in 
the search. He dreamed about the lost boys, 
but. thought nothing of it since it was all that 
was talked of. He dreamed that same dream 
on three successive nights. Although he was 
not of a superstitious nature, yet he became 
alarmed by the repetition. He related the 
dream to his brother-in-law, which was as 
follows: “By passing a certain point in the 
mountain a dead deer would be found, next 
a little shoe, a little farther on a small beech 
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Black Bear snapped crossing road in Clinton County. 
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tree had fallen over Bobs Creek over which 
the children had passed; a little farther on 
an old birch tree stood and close by was a 
hemlock in a deep ravine by Sayn Run, and 
here the children would be discovered.” 
Everything was found as revealed to Mr. 
Dibert in his dream. When searchers arrived 
at Sayn Run they found the boys lying at the 
foot of the hemlock tree—dead. Fifty years 
later the monument was erected to their 
memory, and each year many people make a 
pilgrimage to the spot. 


Game Refuge No. 29 on State Game Lands, 
is located in Warren County, three miles 
west of Clarendon. The Game Lands are 
surrounded by many thousands of acres of 
forest land included within the Allegheny 
National Forest. In Warren County is also 
located the Cornplanter Indian Reservation. 
Cornplanter was a chief of the Six Nations 
from the Revolution to his death in 1936. 
Many people associate Indian Reservations 
with Oklahoma and New Mexico and do not 
know that Pennsylvania also has one. _ It 
comprises about 1,500 acres and is located 
fifteen miles northeast of Warren. 


Game Refuge No. 33 on State Game Lands, 
is located in Centre County, two miles south 
of Phillipsburg. Deer are plentiful in this 
section. Near the Game Land Manager’s 
Headquarters, on the four mile stretch of 
State Highway between Phillipsburg and 
Tyrone, three hundred and eight deer were 
killed by automobiles in less than four years 
after the road was improved. The situation 
made necessary the erection of signs by the 
State Department of Highways, warning 
motorists of the danger from deer crossing 
the highway. 


Game Refuge No. 51 is located in Fayette 
County, on State Game Lands near Dunbar. 
In addition to the Game Refuge, this territory 
is rich in things of historical interest. In- 
cluded among others is Fort Necessity, the 
scene of Washington’s first defeat, and only 
surrender, the Great Meadows and Chris- 
topher Gist Plantation, both of historical in- 
terest in connection with the French and 
Indian Wars, the site of General Braddock’s 
crushing defeat at the hands of the French 
and Indians who assailed Braddock’s troops 
from ambush and killed them like cattle in 
a corral. General Braddock had four horses 
shot from under him, and while mounting 
the fifth received the fatal shot which re- 
sulted in his death four days later at Fort 
Necessity. 


Game Refuge No. 54 on State Game Lands, 
is located in Jefferson and Elk Counties, five 
miles northwest of Brockway. In addition 
to the Game Land Manager’s Headquarters, 
this is also the location of the buildings com- 
prising the Game Protectors’ Training 
School. In 1931 the school was established, 
and is now used for training all field em- 
ployees before they assume their duties. Each 
summer salaried field employees spend a 
period at the school in a refresher course, 
where they receive practical classroom work 
to assist them in their field duties. A Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camp is located eight 
miles from the Training School on Game 
Lands. 


Pennsylvania’s Migratory Wild Waterfowl 
and Upland Game Refuge located in Craw- 
ford County, near Linesville, attracts thous- 
ands of visitors annually. It forms the head 
of the famous Pymatuning Dam, the largest 
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Falls in Childs State Park. 


artificial lake in area in the State, compris- 
ing about 16,000 acres. The lake has a shore 
line of 70 miles, and a capacity of over 64,- 
000,000,000 gallons. The Refuge contains ap- 
proximately 2,500 acres of water area and 
1,170 acres of land and marsh, or a total of 
3,670 acres. 


Of particular interest is the Pymatuning 
Museum constructed and maintained by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission for the dis- 
play of mounted specimens of wild water- 
fowl, shore and other bird life. Its purpose 
is to give sportsmen, naturalists, and others 
interested in wildlife an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with our valuable 
waterfowl. 


The museum was completed and opened to 
the public October 15, 1938. It now contains 
8 land and 38 migratory and shore bird 
species with a total of 188 specimens, all of 
which were collected on the area. 


Pennsylvania State Game Farms also attract 
many visitors. Thousands of beautiful ring- 
neck pheasants and quail can be viewed at 
the Fisher State Game Farm near Schwenks- 
ville, Montgomery County, at the Jordan 
Game Farm near Harlansburg in Lawrence 
County, and at Loyalsock Farm in Lycoming 
County. The latter is beautifully situated 
with bubbling waters of the famous Loyal- 
sock Creek winding past the farm buildings, 
in front of which is a beautiful and natural 
bathing beach. A wild turkey farm, situated 
deep in the mountains of Juniata County is 
well worth visiting but not so readily acces- 
sible. It can be reached via Mifflintown and 
Port Royal over Route 75. 


The Department of Fisheries maintains 
many hatcheries, a visit to any one of which 
will prove an education in itself. Pool after 
pool harboring millions upon millions of 
beautiful trout of various sizes, is a sight to 
behold, and at feeding time when they rise 
in gleaming flashes to the food thrown to 
them by the keepers, one yearns for reel, rod, 
pipe and swift flowing mountain stream. Fish 


Hatcheries are located as follows: Pleasant 
Mt., Wayne Co., Corry, Erie Co., Union City, 
Erie Co., Tionesta, Forest Co., Reynolds Dale, 
Bedford Co., Huntzdale, Cumberland Co., 
Pleasant Gap, Centre Co. (Spring Creek 
Project included), and Torresdale, Philadel- 
phia Co. 


Most people associate commercial caves 
with Virginia and Kentucky, but Pennsyl- 
vania also has many of these interesting 
phenomena of nature. 


Crystal Cave, located in Berks County, five 
miles west of Kutztown and about twenty 
miles from Reading, has been operated since 
1873. Alexander Caverns, located in Mifflin 
County, about nine miles north of Lewis- 
town, and three and a half miles from Reeds- 
ville. Hipple Cave, located in Bedford 
County, twelve miles north of Everett, and 
about twenty-two miles south of Altoona. 
Historic Indian Cave, located in Northern 
Blair County, on Highway Route 45, at 
Franklinville. Indian Echo Cave, just off the 
William Penn Highway at Hummelstown, 10 
miles east of Harrisburg. Lost Cave located 
in Northampton County, one half mile east 
of Hellertown. Onyx Cave in Northern Berks 
County, about seventeen miles north of 
Reading near Virginville. Penns Cave in 
Brush Valley, eastern Centre County four 
and a half miles from Centre Hall. (This 
is the only cave in the State through which 
visitors are taken only by boat, a ride of 
about one mile.) Seawra Cave, in Mifflin 
County, twelve miles from Lewistown near 
Alfarata. Veiled Lady Cave in Centre County, 
east of Centre Hall, and Woodward Cave also 
in Centre County at Woodward, on Highway 
Route 45 about twenty-five miles west of 
Lewisburg. 


These are just a few of the historical, 
scenic and recreational places in Pennsyl- 
vania that can be enjoyed by those of her 
citizens who are out-door minded. Be sure 
to include some of them on your vacation 
trip this year. 
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Oto Mother HusBaARD WENT TO THE CUPBOARD 
FoR WILDLIFE TO FIND SOME FEED; - | 
But WHEN SHE GOT THERE THE CUPBOARD WAS BARE - 
THEIR FRIENDS HAD PLANTED NO SEED! 
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Saip Otp Mother HuBBarD, LEAVING THE CUPBOARD, 
THIS SHALL NOT OCCUR AGAIN; 
FoR ALL WILDLIFE’S FRIENDS SHALL MAKE AMENDS 
THROUGH PLANTING SHRUBS AND GRAIN 











The members and employes of the Game 
Commission, and thousands of sportsmen 
throughout the Commonwealth, will be a 
long time recovering from the shock caused 
by the untimely death on May 4 of Judd C. 
Turner, Assistant Executive Director of the 
Commission. Hundreds of others will like- 
wise deplore the passing of this lovable per- 
sonality. He was a benefactor of many, and 
because of his amicable disposition and his 
unusual ability to understand people, he won 
an everlasting place in their affection and 
esteem. Striking evidence of these humani- 
tarian qualities came to light in the eulogy 
presented during the funeral services held at 
his home Church in Ellwood City. Therein 
was emphasized his love for young people, 
for the poor and the oppressed, his civic 
pride and devotion to duty, and a multitude 
of other attributes. Notwithstanding the 
aching void in the hearts of his bereaved 
wife, daughter, and friends, the Commission 
and its entire staff will long remember his 
ever vigilant helpfulness, his cheery smile 
and ready wit. 


Mr. Turner was born at Sandy Lake, Mer- 
cer County, October 5, 1879. In his youth he 
was widely known as a baseball player 
throughout Pennsylvania. For many years 
he was engaged in the steel industry, having 
been employed in various capacities by the 


The Outdoor Writers’ Association of Amer- 
ica in their session at the National Wildlife 
Federation Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
March 18, urged more practical application 
of the research work done by fish and game 
commissions of the country . . . the research 
already in the files, rather than to carry on 
endless research for new species and pro- 
jects of remote possibilities. “Too much of 
our research ends with publication and not 
with application” they said. “Too much re- 
search ends in the files in an office. We need 
to find out what the research men and the 
scientists have found out, and then try to 
do something with it, to improve hunting and 
fishing opportunities.” 


They urged an educational program to 
teach the youth of the land conservation in 
schools as well as art and music, which are 
already taught. Conservation means better 
land use, more food and recreation. You can’t 
eat art and music and you can’t hunt it. 
The sportsmen who are paying the bill with 
their license money are expecting better 
hunting and fishing, under proper restric- 
tions. 


John M. Phillips, former president of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, in an inter- 
view, urged practical educational activities 
for the youth of high school age, both in 
town and country. You can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks and we must depend upon 
the understanding of the American youth to 
carry on in conservation. We must teach 
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In Memoriam 


By Ross L. Leffler 


JUDD C. TURNER 


Would that we could be like you, 

Always cheerful, pleasant, true. 

Your life too full of helpful service, 

To find place for complaint or malice. 

With unselfish devotion your tasks pursued, 
Calm, patient, with strange powers endued, 
Who ever keenly and sympathetically knew 
The trials that beset we humans so. 

Long after material things have gone, 
Such sterling traits in man live on. 


—Chas. F. Stambaugh. 











them how. We can’t depend on the older 
sportsmen to complete the program for them. 
It is also necessary to teach the teachers and 
instruct the instructors, not by fanciful 
theory, but by practical application of game 
management on the ground, John Phillips 
stated. He urged use of the Boy Scout man- 
ual as a type of text book. One Boy Scout 
in a community or in a ward will leaven the 
whole gang of boys and girls in the neigh- 
borhood. “The Scout is a far-reaching in- 
fluence for good in behalf of any outdoor 
conservation program, because he under- 
stands the out-of-doors and knows what it 
is all about,” he said. 





AN HONEST CONFESSION 

“T was rather incensed at your asking for 
a report of my game kill. I was ready to 
swear I sent it in on January 2, and had a 
receipt for same. However, an investigation 
of my hunting coat revealed the fact that it 
was still there. My apologies and thanks for 
reminding me of same.”—Albert M. Rom- 
berger. 


National Tube Company, the Standard En- 
gineering Company, and the Etna Engineer- 
ing Company. He held an important execu- 
tive position with the latter company at 
Ellwood City for a number of years prior 
to coming to Harrisburg. 


He was long active in civic affairs in 
western Pennsylvania, having served as a 
member of the Lawrence County Executive 
Committee, Boy Scouts of America, Presi- 
dent of the Northwest Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
and in numerous other capacities. 


He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church; the Ellwood Lodge 599, Free and 
Accepted Masons; Pennsylvania Consistory, 
32nd degree, Zem Zem Temple Shrine, Erie; 
the B. P. O. E. No. 1356, Ellwood City; an 
Honorary Member of the American Legion; 
and numerous other organizations. 


Funeral services were held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Ellwood City, burial 
taking place in the family plot in the nearby 
Wurtemburg Cemetery. Field Division Super- 
visors of the Commission in full uniform 
acted as pallbearers, with members of the 
Commission and its staff, and other long-time 
associates and acquaintances, acting as hon- 
orary pallbearers. Last rites were adminis- 
tered by members of his Masonic fraternity. 


STOLEN—One Western Trap No. 8388 used 
for target shooting. Owned by the Swatara 
Rod and Gun Club. Please notify Joseph H. 
Mease, Deputy Game Protector, Jonestown, 
Pa., R.D. No. 2. 

LOST—White female Greyhound with spot 
on left side of head. Last seen near State 
Line going towards Hammortan, Pa. Dog 
registered in Delaware March 3, 1940, but 
slipped her collar. Please notify Matthew 
Toomey, 1810 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, 
Del. 





After game protectors discovered the front 
and hind quarters of a large buck on a sur- 
prise visit to his home on Saturday after- 
noon, a West Fairfield Township, Westmore- 
land County, man is said to have admitted 
he killed the deer and four others since Jan- 
uary 1. 

The self acknowledged offender was ar- 
rainged before a Ligonier justice, ‘who im- 
posed a $106 fine. Unable to pay the fine, 
the prisoner was committed to the West- 
moreland county jail for 106 days. 

A more severe penalty is made optional by 
the law, but leniency was shown because of 
the moderate circumstances of the defendant. 





As evidence that an owl can see pretty 
well by daylight, the National Park Service 
cites the instance of a horned owl spotting 
a ground squirrel 100 yards away at nine 
in the morning. 
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CHESTNUTS? 


There are what might be called two schools 
of thought on the chestnut question here in 
Pennsylvania. 


The one notes with glee that chestnut trees 
are coming back after having conquered the 
blight, and immediately hikes out into the 
woods to find a few. The other notes glumly 
that chestnut trees are not free of the blight, 
and figures that it will be only a matter of 
time before those bearing now will be dead 
and gone like their predecessors, after which 
local chestnuts will be completely forgotten. 

Both these groups are wrong. Pennsyl- 
vania chestnuts have not conquered the 
blight. Nearly all forest trees, (most of them 
are actually shoots growing out of old 
stumps), are infected to some extent, but not 
quite enough to keep them from bearing. 
Eventually, though, the blight will get them. 

In the meanwhile, however, some of the 
nuts will drop to the ground after the frosts 
crack open their prickly covering and be- 
come covered with leaves. By the next spring 
they will germinate and develop into seed- 
lings. Soon, that is, soon as trees grow, they 
will be of bearing age. Men who have studied 
this sort of thing know that these trees, while 
not entirely free of blight, will not be quite 
as subject to it as their parent trees. The 
next generation will be even more immune, 
and eventually the immunity will be com- 
plete. Which means that Pennsylvania still 
has a chance to see these fine forest speci- 
mens return to their former glory, both as 
producers of lumber and nuts. 


The catch is that Pennsylvanians are not 
giving the chestnuts a chance to come back. 
Up through the Poconos they are selling 
native chestnuts along the highways, and 
even here in Lehigh county there have been 
reports of old-fashioned chestnutting parties. 
A surer way of killing off the chestnut 
couldn’t be found. 


One man of this department’s acquaint- 
ance picks every chestnut he can find. He 
won’t even pass up a burr for fear of missing 
one. But be doesn’t take a single nut home. 
Instead he heels each one into the ground, 
because he knows the trees that result are 
going to have a much better chance of sur- 
viving than did their forebearers. 


Those who know the flavor of native chest- 
nuts as compared to the importations found 
in almost every grocery store naturally find 
the temptation to pick and eat them hard to 
resist. But each year Pennsylvanians plant 
millions of evergreen seedlings that won’t 
mature until their grandchildren grow up, 
and almost every session of the Legislature 
finds new laws passed to protect this tree 
or that plant from extinction. 


So why not give the chestnut a chance? 
Voluntarily, if possible; under the law, if 
necessary. A finer, more noble, more useful 
tree never grew in Penn’s Woods. Future 
generations of Pennsylvanians ought to be 
able to enjoy them as a part of their right- 
ful heritage—William D. Reimert, Executive 
Editor Allentown Evening Chronicle. 
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BOUNTY PLACED ON RED FOXES 


(OFFICIAL RESOLUTION) 


The Commission, after careful considera- 
tion of reports submitted by research work- 
ers, field officers and others, upon motion 
made, seconded and agreed to, adopted find- 
ings and facts and resolutions with rules and 
regulations placing a bounty on Red Foxes 
in certain counties, as follows: 


(a) Findings of Facts—On the basis of a recent 
statewide survey of fox conditions made by research 
workers, and information and reports obtained from 
field officers and numerous other sources, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission finds as facts: 


1. That Red Foxes have increased materially in 
certain counties during the past three years due pri- 
marily to (a) peculiarly favorabe conditions through- 
out large portions of the species’ natural range, (b) 
the absence in certain large areas of sufficient num- 
bers of experienced fox trappers to exert proper con- 
trol over the species, and (c) general economic con- 
ditions which have resulted in unusually low red fox 
pelt values, thus tending to reduce the number of 
animals taken for their fur; 


2. That in all the counties embraced within the 
Commission’s field administrative divisions ‘‘C’’, ‘‘E’’ 
and ‘‘F’’, said Red Foxes, due to their current abund- 
ance, are believed to be destroying game birds and 
animals to an unreasonable degree, and their numbers 
should be reduced in order to protect said game birds 
and animals; 


38. That Gray Foxes, animals not found in large 
numbers in most of the counties within said field 
administrative divisions until recent years, seem to 
have been increasing in many of the counties in ques- 
tion because hunters and trappers have not been suf- 
ficiently encouraged to keep the numbers of Red Foxes 
in check; and 


4. That the most effective way to bring about a 
prompt reduction in the numbers of Red Foxes and 
to discourage the further spread of Gray Foxes in 
the counties embraced within said field administrative 
divisions is to pay a reward or bounty for the killing 
of Red Foxes during a limited period. 


(b) Resolutions Fixing Bounty on Red Foxes; Rules 
and Regulations—WHEREAS, The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
of the opinion that it is desirable and necessary for 
the better protection of game birds and game animals 
to pay rewards or bounties to encourage the killing 
of certain additional predators in the counties em- 
braced within its field administrative divisions ‘‘C’’ 
“B"’ and ‘‘F’’ for a temporary period; 


1. THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, acting under the powers and author- 


ity vested in it by the provisions of Article XI, Sec- 
tions 1101 and 1102, of the Act of Assembly approved 
June 3, 1937 (P. L. 1225), entitled, ‘‘An act concern- 
ing game and other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating and changing the 
laws relating thereto’’, upon motion made, seconded 
and adopted at a regularly called meeting held this 
18th day of April, 1940, hereby offers and agrees to 
pay a reward or bounty of Four Dollars ($4.00) for 


each Red Fox killed in a wild state on and after 
July 1, 1940 and continuing through to March $31, 
1942, inclusive, unless this action shall be rescinded 


or changed prior to the conclusion of said period, in 
the Commission’s field administrative divisions and 
counties as follows: 


Division ‘‘C’’, composed of the counties of 
Bradford, Columbia, Lycoming, Montour, 
Northumberland, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and 
Union; 


Division ‘‘E’’, composed of the counties of 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, 
Jefferson, McKean and Potter; and 


Division ‘‘F’’, composed of the counties of - 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Law- 
rence, Mercer, Venango and Warren; 

said reward or bounty to be paid only when the skins 
or pelts of the animals killed are presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
act aforesaid; and no reward or bounty shall be paid 
for Red Foexs which were not killed within the 
counties named, or which were reared or held in 


captivity. 


2. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the fore- 
going resolutions and rules and regulations shall be 
duly published in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the act aforesaid in 
the May and June, 1940 issues of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA GAME NEWS, the first named issued of which 
will be off the press on or before May 1, and this 
declaration of a bounty on Red Foxes shall also be 
brought to the attention of the public through other 
available channels, the Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission being hereby author- 
ized and directed to certify these resolutions and rules 
and regulations as and for the act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and correct copy of the resolutions establishing 
a bounty on the Red Fox in certain counties from 
July 1, 1940 to March 81, 1942 inclusive, as adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission at a 
meeting held April 18, 1940; and that such action 
as it affects the several counties of the Common- 
wealth is hereby published as required by the 
Act hereinbefore cited, 


SETH GORDON, Executive Director, 


Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





Hummingbirds drinking sugar water out of glass vial, 


Photo by Prof. H. E. Edegrton 
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APPROVED FEDERAL AID PROJECTS 


The Division of Game and Inland Fisheries 
of the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development proposes to use 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds to 
conduct an investigation to ascertain the 
status of fur-bearing animals and to de- 
termine means by which the returns from 
this important source of revenue can be in- 
creased 


Illinois submitted a project for the purchase 
of 1,129 acres of land in Lee County. The area 
under consideration contains numerous pot- 
holes and marshy spots, making it a desirable 
area for waterfowl, prairie chickens, fur- 
bearing animals, and other forms of wildlife. 
Plans call for development of the area as a 
waterfowl refuge and game management re- 
search station. 


The Kentucky Fish and Game Department 
has proposed the use of Federal Aid funds 
to defray the cost of drilling one deep and 
four shallow wells on the Flatwoods Wild- 
life Restoration Unit in Pike County. 


Colorado’s program for the purchase of the 
Cathedral Creek Deer Winter Range is one 
which will benefit the animals in Rio Blanco 
County, one of the best deer producing areas 
in the State. Although abundant summer 
range is available, the severe winters cause 
deer concentrations in the stream valleys 
where emergency winter feeding is often 
necessary. 


The Oklahoma Game and Fish Commission 
submitted a new project to continue its work 
of reestablishing quail. 


The Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sion recently released 200 wild Cuban guineas 
on three south Texas areas in an effort to add 
to the wildlife supply of the Lone Star State. 
It has long been believed that wild guineas 
will prosper in several sections of Texas. In 
Cuba the wild guinea, which is not as plump 
as the domesticated guinea of the United 
States but which is more streamlined, is con- 
sidered a rare game bird and hundreds of 
Americans travel to that island annually for 
that sport. 


The Division of Game and Fish of the 
North Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development has proposed a Federal Aid 
program to increase the permanent cover and 
food-bearing plants on the Sandhills area in 
south central North Carolina which embraces 
approximately 40,000 acres. 


The Connecticut State Board of Fisheries 
and Game has submitted a proposal to use 
part of its Federal Aid funds to establish two 
similar areas in each of three state forests, 
Cevelop one area in each forest for wildlife 
according to present recommended practices 
keeping in mind good forest practices as well 
as wildlife management, and use the other 
as a check area. Records will be maintained 
to ascertain costs of such operations and the 
relative value of treatment will be determin- 
ed by comparison with comparable untreated 
areas. 
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A project calling for the erection of head- 
quarters buildings and two overnight cabins 
were approved for the West Virginia De- 
partment of Fish and Game, on its recently 
acquired 9,000 acre Nathaniel Mountain Wild- 
life Management project. 


The Ohio Division of Conservation and 
Natural Resources has succeeded in reestab- 
lishing ruffed grouse in several places by 
reintroducing the birds in suitable habitat. 
The program has proven so satisfactory that 
it plans to expand it with Federal Aid funds. 
thereby providing breeding stock on eight 
refuges, seven of which are in the south 
central part of the State. 


The Arizona Fish and Game Department 
submitted plans for a statewide wildlife re- 
source survey as a Federal Aid investiga- 
tional project. 


JUNE 


The largest number of deer ever reported 
to the Conservation Department was taken in 
New York State by deer hunters during the 
1939 fall hunting season. A total of 14511 
were killed. The increase was due largely to 
opening certain counties bordering Pennsyl- 
vania for the first time in years. 


Leasing of the first of five game restoration 
areas of approximately 25,000 acres each 
which the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission will take over for the propaga- 
tion of deer and turkey has been completed. 


According to the Forest Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, “Communities 
now own and manage more than 1,500 forest 
areas, containing approximately 3,000,000 
acres. In many instances, this ownership and 
management has been financially profitable. 
In many more instances, it has been socially 
profitable.” 





Photos by Alexander Photo Studio, 


Nanticoke. 


Deer caught in the fork of a tree during severe spring floods on upper Susquehanna River. 
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Repeated experiments have proven that the 
temperature of a hibernating animal is usual- 
ly about five degrees lower than the sur- 


rounding air . . . so, if the air were so cold 
that the animal’s body temperature went be- 
low the freezing point, it would freeze to 
death . . . which is probably the reason most 
animals “dig in” for the hibernating period 

. . Incidentally, heart action is almost sus- 
pended during complete hibernation . . . for 
instance, the heart beat of an active ground 
squirrel is normally around 350 a minute... 
yet the heart of the same animal slows down 
to about seventeen beats a minute—or about 
every sixteen seconds—during hibernation. 


Although the fox is a member of the 
canine family and very much like a small 
dog, its eyes are catlike . . a dog’s eye is 
very different from that of a feline . . . it is 
more round in shape and has other differ- 
ences. 


Same as opposite, but showing more detail. 


animal was cau 
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Professor C. M. Aldous, of the University 
of Maine cooperative wildlife research unit, 
in which the American Wildlife Institute co- 
operates, recently announced that the aver- 
age Maine buck deer weighed 147.6 pounds 
and the average doe 103 pounds. The former 
is 38.9 inches tall at the shoulder and the 
latter 35.2 inches. This results in a grand 
average of 125 pounds in weight and 37 
inches in height for Maine’s whitetails. 


Within national forests there are 36,534,713 
acres in 661 wildlife refuges and sanctuaries. 
C.C.C. enrollees have improved and de- 
veloped these wildlife refuges; worked on 
game censuses; planted wildlife food; cap- 
tured big game and transported it to under- 
stocked areas; built fish hatcheries and rear- 
ing pools, and stocked thousands of streams 
and lakes with millions of young fish. 






















































































































































Note how high the water was at the time the 


ght. 
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NEW BOOKS 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN and How to At- 
tract Them, by Margaret McKenny—Nature- 
lovers who want to enjoy the companionable 
charm of birds around their own homes have 
here the first complete guide-book ever writ- 
ten especially for them. 

“Birds in the Garden” explains everything 
one needs to know about attracting birds to 
the garden, feeding and caring for them 
under all conditions, and getting the most 
out of them not only in beauty and song 
but as protectors of the garden against de- 
structive insects and other pests. It is packed 
full of practical information and helpful ad- 
vice on such questions as: What should be 
planted in the garden to make birds stay 
when they come? What food and shelter 
should be supplied? How can birds be 
protected from their enemies? How can they 
be of help in gardening? And there are 
fascinating chapters on how to distinuish 
birds by their song; how to tame wild birds 
and make them pets; on bird migration, bird 
photography and community bird sancturies. 

“Birds in the Garden” is lavishly illustrat- 
ed with photographs and paintings in full 
color, depicting bird life in all its variety 
and giving a quick means of identifying the 
many species of birds which the properly 
planted garden will bring to your door with 
their color and song. 

Miss McKenny has written this new kind 
of garden and bird book with clarity, with 
charm and with the genuine knowledge of 
the subject which has distinguished her 
previous work in this field. “Birds in the 
Garden” is a book to read through for sheer 
enjoyment as well as for its practical help- 
fulness as a guide to a new and rewarding 
aspect of gardening.—Published by Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Price $5.00. 


CANADA GOOSE KILLS FISH HAWK 


Mr. S. H. Barrington, Township Line Road, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, has applied to the 
Game Commission for a permit to have a 
male osprey, or fish hawk, mounted. The 
circumstances surrounding the killing of this 
bird as given by Mr. Barrington are: 

“On April 26, 1940, the osprey was per- 
ched in a tree above a lake on the Irvin 
Estate, Port Kennedy. In the middle of the 
lake on the side towards the tree is a man- 
made perch on which is the nest of a Canada 
goose. The osprey dived within about fifteen 
feet of the nest and the gander went for the 
osprey. It hit it with such force that the 
osprey was unable to take off and after a 
fierce struggle the gander held the osprey’s 
head under until it drowned.” 





The Biological Survey estimates that be- 
tween fifty-five and sixty million migratory 
waterfowl winged their way northward to 
the breeding grounds in Alaska, Canada and 
northern states this spring. 

Thousands of CCC boys now continue their 
studies while in camp and receive credits 
toward their elementary school certificates 
or high school diplomas, according to the 
United States Commission of Education. This 
crediting of CCC subjects has been made 
possible through the cooperation between the 
CCC and various state departments of edu- 
cation. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


John Lotta, Sharpsburg. trailed this house cat in a three mile circle for three days but he 


finally caught up with him. 


Sportsmen should patrol their old stamping grounds frequently 


to see that predators are controlled. 


The Littlestown Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, Littelestown, is planning to erect a 
recreation building which will house an in- 
door rifle range. The surrounding land will 
be used as a game refuge. Sometime ago the 
association sponsored a farm and game show 
in cooperation with landowners which did 
much to knit the two groups together. 


The Ridge Runners Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Mahoning, recently purchased a small 
tract of land upon which they expect to build 
a clubhouse. 


The Beaver Sportsmen’s Club, Beaver, is 
planning to enlarge its pheasant propagating 
program this year and expects to carry on 
some extensive food and cover developments. 


The New Hope Fish, Game and Forestry 
Protective Association, New Hope, is putting 
out some 20,000 trees and shrubs to provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Many willow 
trees are also being planted along local trout 
streams. 


The North Butler County Hunting & Fish- 
ing Club just completed a stream improve- 
ment project on Bear and Silver Creeks. The 
work was made possible through a $3000 
W.P.A. grant. The club also secured a 760 
acre tract of land to be set aside as a farm- 
game refuge area. It also purchased a 13 
acre tract upon which several trout rearing 
ponds will be constructed. For this purpose 
the club obtained and is sponsoring another 
$10,000 W.P.A. grant. 


The Cambria County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a ringneck pheasant rear- 
ing program by contributing $20.00 worth of 
wire to associate clubs for each pen built. 


The North Berwick Hunting & Fishing 
Club is planning to plant 5000 trees on hill- 
side farms to improve cover conditions for 
wildlife. 


The Ridgeway Rifle Club will carry on an 
extensive game food and planting project on 
its 176 acre and adjoining properties. 


Camp 63 of the United Sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania plans to establish a propagation area 
and to plant many nuts. 


The Six Springs Fish Hatchery Associa- 
tion expects to propagate at least 35,000 trout 
fingerlings furnished by the U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries through the cooperation of the Fish 
Commission. 


The year’s prog-am of the Mill Creek 
Sportsmen’s Asscciation, Inc., wiil include 
the maintenance of several refuges, conser- 
vation education in the schools, awarding 
prizes to boys for controlling vermin, farmer 
cooperation, game purchases, rabbit drives, 
and a winter feeding program. 


The Hempfield Farmer’s and Sportsmen’s 
Association, Salunga, has set up four refuges 
in its district and hopes to establish several 
more. The association is zoned in eleven 
zones and the aim is to set up one good 
refuge in each zone. In its first ten months 
of organization the club purchased over 300 
rabbits. 


The Pioneer Fish & Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, Allentown, is sponsoring the forma- 
tion of a soil conservation district. The pro- 
gram already is -well under way. It is also 
endeavoring to obtain the cooperation of the 
city in sponsoring a W.P.A. grant to improve 
local trout streams. 


For the past three years the Macungie Rod 
and Gun Club, Macungie, has been main- 
taining a private sanctuary covering approxi- 
mately 16 acres, about one-fourth of which is 
planted to food and cover for wildlife. The 
club has also been contracting with farmers 
in different localities in its alloted territory 
for small feed patches in corners of fields 
and along fence rows. These contracts, plus 
the maintenance of the sanctuary, cost the 
club only about $65.00 a year. 


The Mercer County Sportsmen, Greenville 
Camp, reports that 41 skeet shoots were held 
at its newly lighted skeet ground last year. 


The Ceneral City Sportsmen’s Association, 
Central City, instead of buying rabbits in 
the future, plans to purchase several hundred 
traps and issue them to responsible boys and 
teach them how to use them properly. The 
association feels that if it can control the 
weasel by this method it will save more rab- 
bits than the club can afford to buy. The 
boys will be paid an additional ten cents for 
each weasel they catch. 


The Keystone Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., 
will hold its Second Annual Outing at the 
West End Republican Country Home, north 
of Harrisburg, on June 9. All sportsmen are 
cordially invited to be present. There will 
be many tournaments, awards, entertainment, 
plenty of eats and door prizes. 


The Tussey Mountain Sportsmen’s Club is 
the name of a new association organized 
April 22, 1940, by sportsmen from Harris 
Township and vicinity, Centre County. The 
new club expects to undertake a rather com- 
prehensive conservation program locally, 
with special emphasis on farmer-sportsman 
relations. 


The Conemaugh Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation recently purchased 113 acres of land 
in West Wheatfield Township, Indiana Coun- 
ty. The tract joins thirty acres of timber- 
land under lease to the club, on which lake, 
cottage sites, rifle range and trap shooting 
equipment is located. The newly acquired 
tract is approximately 90% woodland, and 
is considered one of the best pieces of 
hunting ground in the community, being 
particularly adapted to squirrel, grouse, rab- 
bit and deer hunting. On the property is a 
log house, constructed more than 100 years 
ago, which the club plans to repair and im- 
prove, and will eventually be used by the 
members. Detailed plans for the property 
have not been worked out, and it is planned 
to consult with District Game Protector 
Pinkerton, of Indiana, in order to cooperate 
as much as possible with the Game Com- 
mission. 


The Chester County Rod and Gun Club, 
Coatesvile, celebrated its silver anniversary 
this year. The association is 25 years old and 
has a fine record behind it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


WITH THE CLUBS 





Photo by John Glenn. 
These half wild dogs were traced to their lair 
by Deputy Game Protector John Glenn, of Jessup, 
after he caught them chasing deer. 


The East Mauch Chunk Conservation Club 
raised 500 brook and rainbow trout for spring 
stocking, and planted 7000 red and white pine 
trees on abandoned pasture lands. 


Henrietta Sportsmen Association, Donald 
Horton, Secretary-Treasurer, Martinsburg, 
Pa. The association is planning to conduct a 
vermin campaign as a part of its initial pro- 
gram. 


The Essex Archers, of Newark, N. J., won 
the team trophy for first prize at the fifth 
Annual Indoor Archery Tournament of the 
U. S. Gauge Archery Club, at Menlo Park 
on Sunday, February 25, 1940. The winners 
had a total of 1786 points. 


Philadelphia Archery Association came 
second with 1766 points. Bethlehem No. 1 
team was third. Other clubs placed as fol- 
lows: Sauken, Moorestown, N. J., 1704; Naza- 
reth, 1672; Loxley Bowman No. 1, Lansdale, 
1645; U. S. Gauge No. 1, Sellersville, 1630; 
Lenni-Lenape, Sellersville- Perkasie, 1494. 
There were also teams from Lehigh Univers- 
ity, Bowmen of Gwyned, Philadelphia, Park 
Croft, and the Walden Archers of Allentown. 
There were 103 archers registered. 


During the fiscal year 1939 a total of 436,648 
birds were banded in the United States and 
Canada. The total for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was 11,428. 





FOX HUNTERS MEET IN HARRISBURG 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Pennsylvania State Fox Hunter’s Association, 
Eastern Division, was held in Harrisburg on 
May 4, 1940, with 72 members and guests 
present. The President of the Association, 
Mr. Eli Grable, Washington, Pa., presided, 
and Dr. F. S. Birchard, Montrose, Pa., was 
the Secretary. 


The Resolutions and Legislative Committee 
had met during the afternoon at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel and presented resolutions which 
were adopted. Among the resolutions were 
recommendations for legislation to further 
protect and encourage the sport of fox hunt- 
ing; opposing a bounty of any kind on red 
foxes; and pledging cooperation with the 
Game Commission and other agencies. The 
appointment of a special committee to draft 
a bill for presentation at the next session of 
the Legislature embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Association was authorized. 


Among the speakers were Joseph G. Darby 
of Pittsburgh; Seth Gordon, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Game Commission; O. J. Shriver, 
Greene County; Lloyd Reeves, Montgomery 
County; O. Ben Gipple, Dauphin County; J. 
Howard Carr and William Gipe, York Coun- 
ty; D. Edward Clark, Washington, D. C.; R. 
M. Hutchinson, Lancaster County; Joseph 
Darlington, Perry County; and John L. 
Neiger, Lackawanna County. 


At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
decided to have the next meeting and ban- 
quet of the Eastern Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fox Hutner’s Association in Har- 
risburg on the first Saturday evening of May 
1941. 


Prosecutions for the month of March 
totalled 122 and penalties collected amounted 
to $3,417.50. Total penalties collected from 
June 1, 1939 to March 31, 1940 (10 months) 
amounted to $66,880.72. 


JUNIOR CLUBS 


Editor’s Note: Many other sportsmen’s organ- 
izations also have Junior Clubs. The Meyersdale 
Sportsmen's Association recently organized a 


Junior group which is set up as follows: 

“IT shall be glad to give you details of our 
Junior Organization in answer to your in- 
quiry. Although I personally feel that the 
structure of junior sportsmen’s associations 
in various communities cannot be given a 
general classification, the outline below may 
prove workable where memberships do not 
exceed one hundred. 

“To become a junior member of our asso- 
ciation, an aspirant need have no qualifi- 
cations other than the desire to become 
a true sportsman. Dues of ten cents per 
year are paid by each member to make him 
feel that he is contributing financially to the 
work of the club. No definite responsibility 
is placed on the shoulders of junior mem- 
bers—they have no vote at meetings—yet 
each member feels that he is an important 
factor in the association since he is called 
upon occasionally to help senior members 
complete some conservation project or other 
work. 

“Every member in the junior club has a 
sponsor who must be a member of the 
senior association. These sponsors are held 
responsible for the sportsmanship of their 
proteges, and also their education along lines 
of game laws, wood lore, etc. Senior mem- 
bers find this work interesting as well as 
profitable in a common benefits sense. The 
primary theme of all junior club work is to in- 
still in these enthusiastic lads the fine, humane 
hunting sense which began to die when 
modern firearms were taken into the forests 
—to keep the word ‘hunting’ from going 
down in the English dictionary as a synonym 
for ‘butchering’. 

“As yet our junior club is not affiliated in 
any way with the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. This comes to us as a unique sugges- 


tion for which we are grateful.”—Gene Bol- 
den, Secretary. 





A wildlife exhibit marked the beginning of the Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Association’s 16th year. 
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THE BOUNTY SYSTEM 


REDATORY animal control was considered absolutely neces- 

sary many years previous to the creation of the Game Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania. The original bounty system was not 
inaugurated as a measure of conservation; but as a means of 
exterminating any species of animals considered undesirable. 


Apparently the basic principle of the present bounty system is 
the controlled conservation of predatory animals. To determine 
the true status of suspected predators the Game Commission has 
persistently reverted to scientific research and positive evidence 
compiled by the field personnel, efficiently trained for this initial 
purpose. 


The primary fundamentals of the bounty system are theoretically 
satisfactory. However, practical application of any bounty system 
must of necessity be subject to constant change. To exterminate 
any species of animals would be detrimental to the best interests 
of conservation; and definitely inconsistent to a sound wildlife 
program. 


It is practically impossible to ascertain the exact cause respons- 
ible for the death of each predatory animal. Since a large majority 
of the bounty claims are acknowledged during the winter months; 
with the pelts received intact; it is self evident that the trapping 
element is the primary agent responsible for the control of these 
animals. Inevitably they are trapped at an opportune time when 
the pelt of each individual animal is “prime” or at the peak of 
its commercial value. They are seldom reduced to a serious point 
of extinction; the general conception invariably trends toward trap- 
ping the surplus animals without inflicting noticeable damage to 
the seedstock. Thus an equal average number would be presented 
for bounty claims each year; with the exception of a serious re- 
duction caused by nature’s cycle or a migration due to extreme 
climatic conditions in the areas north of Pennsylvania. 


Within the past decade the fluctuating fur market did not 
warrant extensive trapping: apparently the bounty system injected 
the necessary tonic required to stimulate the trapping interests. 
During periods of economic disorders predatory animals are sub- 
ject to an abnormal siege, noticeable among the industrial and 
semi-agricultural regions; unemployed men devote their time to 
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pursuing and killing predatory animals. Without question, their 
interest is purely materialistic. 

There is a constant public demand for the promotion of humane 
methods concerning the control of these animals. Modern civiliza- 
tion demands improved ethics! and justly so. The barbarous 
“poisoner” reverted to unorthodox methods, and the ultimate re- 
sults were astonishingly shameful. 


The present bounty system stimulates the killing of animals 
during the summer months. Consequently the litters of many 
predatory and game animals are subjected to a lingering death. 
‘lrapping predatory animals during the spring and summer months 
invariably results in the destruction of game and valuable fur- 
bearing animals; plus the destruction of their respective litters. 


Much remains to be proved before this type of control may be 
considered satisfactory relative to a sound wildlife program. 
Natural enemies have never depleted any species of wildlife to a 
serious point of extinction; man alone is responsible for the con- 
tinuous destruction of natural resources. 


Unfortunately mass production is not one of nature’s basic laws; 
therefore we must exert every resource at our command to con- 
serve all wildlife as much as consistently possible. 


Probably the most constructive asset of the bounty system is its 
educational value. Predatory animal control has been discussed 
pro and con in distinguished sportsman’s magazines. Intelligent 
discourse through these mediums tends to promote a general in- 
terest relative to conservation and management of wildlife. 


Further study of the bounty system may prove it to be an in- 
effective method of controlling predatory animals; also a financial 
outlay of thousands of dollars annually that possibly could have 
served a more material purpose. 


It is eminently necessary to cooperate with nature’s forces rather 
than attempt to revamp her original program. Nature’s fundamental 
laws can not be changed. Neither can nature’s cycle be regulated 
to meet the present demands. 

May established facts always be our primary reasons for recom- 
mending increased bounty rates or for branding any animal as 
underisable rather than personal grievances or pet theories. 





“I have made a study of snakes for the 
last ten years and pride myself on knowing 
quite a bit more of their habits than the 
average sportsman. I sincerely believe that 
the blacksnake does a lot more good than 
harm, not only by his extensive feeding on 
harmful rodents, but by scaring off several 
prominent species of the poisonous variety. 
I know of a camper friend that boasted of 
killing a large blacksnake in a rock pile near 
his cabin; several months later he found the 
same pile occcupied by a nice, friendly pair 
of rattlers. 


“One day this summer I killed 31 water- 
snakes and 2 male rattlesnakes with a .22 
target pistol, near Austin in Potter County. 
The watersnake is a true killer.. I’ve seen 
them bite chunks out of fish swimming by, 
when they were so full that they were 
swelled to twice their normal size. 


“The common house cat, stray or other- 
wise, is a real nemisis of the baby rabbit, 
and any dog, finding a rabbit’s nest, would 
probably make short work of it. 


“Sometimes, this thing of killing off the 
game’s enemies so we can blow it apart a 
little later on strikes me funny. Most animals 
kill to survive, we do it for the sport. I was 
lucky enough to get a buck last season, and 
every Saturday since then I have put ten 
pounds of corn out in the woods to help keep 
the poor starving deer alive during the win- 
ter, so I can shoot them in the fall.”— E. 
Jackson, McKeesport, Pa. 


There are today slightly more than 5,000 
American bison in the United States and 
Alaska, where probably 60,000,000 roamed the 


ranges about 100 years ago, it is revealed in 
census figures recently reported by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 


Albion News Ptoto 


Without the fanfare or horns and the yipping of several dozen dogs, these four Albion Area 

hunters, with the assistance of their four well-trained hounds, brought home the Mr. and Mrs. 

Reynard pictured following an eight hour chase one day last February. Pictured, from left to 

right, are Chas. Shauberger, Tud Bowen, Albert Long, and Ben Carmen, who killed both of 

the foxes. The hunters traveled by aute and afoot. As the price of red fox pelts is down to 
three dollars, fox hunting is now followed more as a sport. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


HOSE hound men in America who have been lucky enough to 

have some Fell blood from the famous Lakeland Country of 
England cherish it just as they do the Welsh blood from the same 
type of country, viz—a wild rough country where hounds have to 
do it all, find, hunt and kill their foxes without any human assist- 
ance, and most of the time over bare rocks with bad scenting. Of 
the Fell packs, one of the most historic is the Eskdale and Emmer- 
dale hunt. The B.B.C. broadcast recently a recording of their 
“Tatie-Pot supper.” 


“From what one could glean over the air the Master, Mr. William 
C. Porter, Field Head, Eskdale, was in the chair and had the sup- 
port of his huntsman, J. W. Porter. The latter would appear to 
have much of the lung power that was attributed to John Peel, 
whose memory was celebrated in song, as also were the deeds of 
old Tommy Dobson, who was Master of this pack from 1857 to 1910. 
Although one did not hear it, one felt that the company had also 
‘toasted’ Jim Bowman, one of ‘Dalesman’s’ heroes. His name was 
mentioned by the chairman at the end of the recording.” 

Those of us who begin wondering if we should not retire that 
old hunter of ours at say 12 to 13, should consider that youngster 
in Mr. Jefford’s country, “Cap” a chestnut owned by Chester Ranck 
of Paradise, Pa., which is 38 years old and according to local 
authorities is “a lively stepper in daily use.” Incidentally Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranck just celebrated their silver wedding anniversary and 
Mr. Ranck used that good chaser “Cap” in his courting days. 

The Weekly Livingston Republican of Genesee, N. Y., prints the 
following marvelous notice from the Genesee Valley Hunt: 

“To please those who are unable to ride until they have been 
lunched, a drag hunt will take place from —— on ——, at —— 
c’clock. 

“This drag will be laid over several dangerously high fences 
close to the road, so that those who have ‘lunched’ sufficiently 
will be able to compete with the grooms of gentlemen having 
horses for sale, before the eyes of the people in carriages. 

“Every precaution will be taken to keep clear of woods, gullies, 
citches, swamps, or any obstruction whatsoever which might pos- 
sibly call for intelligence or education in horse or rider. 

“Some very swift hounds have been secured, and the drag will 
be laid as strong as possible, so that it is sincerely hoped that 
gentlemen racing with each other will not be annoyed by these 
stupid animals. Should they prove a nuisance, however, the brutes 
will be dispensed with altogether and the line flagged.” 

This may be pretty strong medicine to many of our good land- 
cwners but as Sir Walter Scott said: “I cannot say how the truth 
may be; I tell the tale as ’twas told to me,” and “X. Y. Z.” writes 
this in a recent issue of ‘Horse & Hound: 

“The policy of the Government in wartime is arable farming, 
and according to ‘Essexonian’ the best recipe for a good crop of 
wheat is for horsemen to gallop over it. This, by the way, is 
borne out in my county, where on Saturdays the Hunt ride straight 
across the wheat-fields, and no better crops are harvested any- 
where,” 

One of the things at least the War is doing is leveling all sports 
in England as it is shown by this quotation from a letter to Horse 
& Hound: 

“Come, wilt thou see me ride?’ exclaims Hotspur in Henry IV. 
And he goes on to tell his dear Kate that she will love him in- 
finitely when he is ‘O’ horse back.’ As Squire Osbaldeston told 
Nimrod, there is ‘nothing like pigskin,’ and even the ‘sage of 
Chelsea,’ splenetic old Carlyle, left it on record that the best doctor 
was a horse. And in his own time John Fothergill wrote in his 
celightful ‘Innkeeper’s Diary,’ in the following strain: ‘To be on a 
proper horse is a revelation, a new life, perhaps the only true one.’ 
J may add that the author records that he used to turn out with 
the East Sussex complete with umbrella. He adds rather naively 
that he was not popular, and yet others have committed worse 
solecisms. After all, it does not matter so much how you turn out 
if your heart is in the right place. Hunting is either national and 
democratic or it is nothing. 

“It was the opinion of the late Lord Willoughby de Broke that 
the sportsman with one horse was the backbone of any Hunt, 
which few will be bold enough to deny. It is the local doctor, 
lawyer, farmer, professional man, butcher, and tradesman who keep 
the hunting flag flying in citadels where the scarlet is a red rag 
to the susceptibilities of cranks and puerile humanitarians. These 
same good sportsmen have their day a week—with a bit of luck 
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Pennsylvania furs contribute much to the fur market of the world. 


three days a fortnight—with the local pack. They play their 
humble part in maintaining the continuance of fox hunting, and in 
the majority of cases they are their own grooms and tack-cleaners. 
It is simple and plain, but it gives a lot of fun at a very reasonable 
cost. I know of a bank manager who feeds and grooms his own 
horse; a girl who all the week works in the City of London and 
hunts each Saturday throughout the season; and more than one 
actor and actress who spend their leisure time out hunting. 

“Speaking personally, I have been a one-horse sportsman all my 
life. Years ago my father sent me to work on a farm, and I could 
only hunt one day a week. At that time I only possessed an old 
‘pound a leg’ mare, which I used to ‘do’ myself. With anyone else 
she was a vicious old beast, but we were great pals, and had some 
rare times together. I loved it all, the anticipation of the hunt, 
the grooming, the tackle-cleaning, and the whinny of welcome at 
feeding times. These are ineffaceable memories, and from that day 
to this I still receive a thrill, as did Jorrocks, from ‘the clink of the 
couples from a vipper-in’s saddle.’ There must be scores of similar 
cases of people who have received more joy and satisfaction, to say 
nothing of peace of mind, from owning one horse than a whole 
yard full of high-priced hunters, or stately strings of point-to-point 
horses.” 

Farmer’s Guide in its January issue states: 

“Of 580 red fox stomachs examined at the University of Michigan 
it was found that 75 per cent of this animal’s diet consisted of 
rodents and insects, 17 per cent wild fruits and 7 per cent birds.” 

The Lake County Star of Baldwin, Michigan has this interesting 
paragraph: 

“H. D. Ruhl, chief of the department’s game division, points out 
that foxes, in Michigan, this winter are apparently near the peak 
of their present cycle of abundance. Hudson Bay Company records 
over a 100-year period show such peaks of abundance as occurring 
every nine to ten years.” 

George Taylor of Delmar, N. Y., has a shoe for the paw lost in 
a trap last year. The hound was in the trap several days before it 
struggled free and gangrene set in so part of the foot had to be 
amputated. An orthopedic doctor made what is like a miniature 
high shoe without a heel and the toe has a spring to cushion the 
hound’s running which his owner says is as good as ever. However, 
it’s just one more case for an anti-steel trap law, at least in the 
townships hunted by hounds.” 
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EDUCATION IN CONSERVATION 


OR many years Pennsylvania has held the reputation of being 

a leader in conservation activities. The forest areas have been 
extensive and valuable, the mineral deposits have been a boon 
to all mankind, the agricultural industry has been on a par with 
any other section of America, the wheels of industry have con- 
t:nued to run, the recreational activities have continued to be en- 
joyed, and the entire public has been able to glean some measure 
of human happiness. 


Most of these resources are confined to the rural territories where 
those who til! the soil and manage the land strive to keep a supply 
of products flowing to the markets in the urban centers so that 
human progress will remain stabilized. 


People living in the towns and cities also depend upon the land- 
cwner for a place to enjoy their recreation, whether it is hunting, 
fishing, hiking, or picnicking. 


Pennsylvania also leads in organized sportsmen. It boasts of 
more clubs and a greater number of organized sportsmen than 
any other State in the Union. Yet only about 20 percent of the 
people who fish or hunt are affiliated with these clubs. 


The other 80 percent roam the fields, forests, and streams with 
the idea that they have the sovereign right and capacity, in a free 
country, to prowl over anyone’s property without permission or 
without consideration of the property owner’s rights. They give 
little thought of extending to the farmer a similar privilege when 
ne drives into town to purchase the products he needs or to enjoy 
the man-made recreational features in the urban centers. 


As a whole they have little or no conception of the value of the 
natural resources which they wilfully or ignorantly destroy. They 
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are not aware of the fact that the wheels of industry from which 
they receive their livelihood are kept running because of the 
natural resources. They are not conscious of the fact that the 
soil, forests, and waters are the three essential and basic elements 
of nature that make possible the recreational areas for their wild- 
life and other sports. 


Among the organized sportsmen’s groups are men who are at the 
helm of industry, who know the value of these resources and the 
value of recreation. These men are in a position to aid conserva- 
tion and its many problems by allotting a little time, at different 
intervals during the year, to programs which can be conveyed to 
their employees visually through the use of lantern slides and 
pictures. 


Such programs carefully planned and worked out would soon 
bear fruit, and ere long everybody in the state would appreciate 
the value of the natural resources and would use them wisely. 
They would help bring about a mutual relationship and under- 
standing between the farmer and the sportsmen, thereby resulting 
in improved wildlife habitat and better farm management. 


It would help to eliminate many of the posted areas which are 
now closed to recreational activities because of the abuse that has 
been inflicted upon the farmer by unscrupulous hunters. 


Today there are industrial executives who have been approached 
and they are vitally interested. If the organized sportsmen can 
become better educated to the cause of conservation and to the fact 
that recreational areas are principally confined to the rural sec- 
tions, then other citizens who are active in the out-of-doors can 
become educated if they have the materials placed before them in 
an able and systematic manner. 


Future Farmers of America... and Wildlife 


(Reprinted from North Carolina Wildlife Conservation.) 


Destiny of Future Wildlife Supplies Depends on Landowners. 


To produce two coveys of quail and two families of squirrels 
where only one was produced before is the goal of the wildlife 
conservationist. Only by preservation of breeding stock and pro- 
vision of a suitable habitat can this objective be accomplished. Not 
only Congress but State legislative and administrative bodies and 
the people generally at last have begun to appreciate the value 
cf preserving and restoring wildlife and to understand its close 
relation to the manner in which land is used. 


Most encouraging is the interest shown by the members of the 
126 local Future Farmers of America chapters in North Carolina, 
with 3,780 Young Tar Heel Farmers participating in a conservation 
program. 


The active membership of the state Future Farmers of America 
organization is 11,200, most of whom are boys of high school age. 
Living in close contact with agriculture and having a first hand 
knowledge of the ways in which land is used, these boys by their 
attitude toward wildlife will determine its future status on their 
farms. Without their help and cooperation in future years a 
gradual decline of the benefits derived from wildlife on North 
Carolina farms will be seen. Consider, for instance, the relation 
of wildlife to pest control, the services of wild inhabitants in 
keeping the balance between injurious and beneficial organisms 
om the farm, and the meat and fur values of game animals; these 
will more than repay the farmer for his care. By practicing 
simple measures of wildlife management along with the impor- 
tant methods and improved farming practices learned in voca- 
tional agriculture classes the coming generation of young farmers 
should prevent many of the mistakes of the past, when the values 
resulting from wildlife were often disregarded. 


Great abuse of wildlife supplies and of their rightful habitat 
has resulted from man’s persistence in following so largely the 
trial and error system of learning. For example; Unwise drain- 
age of swamps and marshes for agricultural lands, the felling 
of wild animal den trees, and farming methods which have de- 
stroyed suitable habitats of many forms of wildlife have caused 
many men who have farmed all of their lives to realize that mis- 


takes have been made, that a sound land-use program must con- 
sider the value of natural resources on a long time basis. They 
know as a result of actual experience the shortsightedness of any 
policy which sacrifices a valuable natural resource for a temporary 
gain. 

There are 302 Future Farmers of America chapters in North 
Carolina and this organization is doing a real job in its conserva- 
tion program. The situation is essentially this: The destiny of 
our future wildlife supplies on farmlands depends upon the land- 
use policies of its present and future landowners. 
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Disking of strips in woodlands during the winter months te encourage 
native volunteer wildlife food plants is typical of the wildlife management 
practices being undertaken by young Tar Heel Farmers in North Carolina. 
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THE MAIL BAG 


eee” wonder if you ever received a letter from a woman reader. 

I have just finished reading the February issue, and I think its 
contents are very interesting. I especially like, in this issue, 
“Babes in the Woods”. It reminds me of a mother giving advice 
to her flock. I’m a mother of nine children living, and I know we 
give our advice because we want to spare lives, pain, work, and 
expense. I think of the law our state has for mothers to take good 
care of children and not to neglect them. But how many good 
inothers need that law? 


Then I think of the hunter who would like to kill every animal 
he could and drag it home to eat, and not obey the law. I’m sure 
every good hunter is willing to obey the law the State has pro- 
vided for wildlife. I like the advice given by the writer on being 
careful of human life. None of us mothers want our beloved hus- 
band’s or son’s lives snuffed out by careless hunters. We pick up 
cur newspapers during hunting season and read where a hunter 
was killed, either by his own gun, or by someone else’s. 


I also like to read all articles on the ringneck. The men have a 
pen here with 48 nice ringnecks. I’m enclosing a picture and hope 
you can use it in the Game News. Every good sportsman should 
subscribe for this magazine. Everyone should have it. Believe it 
or not, I like the stories, too, about hunting trips. And the jokes 
are good. I liked that one about the fox chase an issue or so ago. 
i even read about ‘the stolen dogs. If I see this letter or picture 
you might hear from me again. My husband doesn’t know I am 
writing this. What would he say if he read it in the next issue? 


I never killed anything but an owl in all my life. My husband 
shot at it with a .22 rifle, and I was tired of him missing. So I took 





The men have a pen with 48 nice ringnecks. 


the gun and killed the owl first shot. First shot in my life, too. 
That was 22 years ago. I was afraid the owl would die of fright.— 
Mrs. Dallis Murray, Richeyville, Pa. 





Is the C.C.C. a Benefit to a Community? 


By Harold E. Russell 


I appears sometimes that the C.C.C. camps are not getting 
the credit that is due them for the good work they are doing 
tor game conservation. 


Every honest-to-goodness sportsman should be thankful we have 
C.C.C, camps even though we just consider their work from the 
standpoint of game conservation. However, the benefits we derive 
from their work are unlimited, considering it from all angles. Let 
us take stock of their accomplishments: 

Practically every C.C.C. camp in the State has at least one hun- 
dred, and some many more, men available in very short order 
to combat forest fires. The men are trained for this particular 
work and with the equipment and trucks they have always in 
readiness they can arrive at the scene of a fire in very short order 
and have it under control before it has done much damage, either 





Cc. C. C. enrollees clearing out boundary line around a game refuge. 


to forests or game. This one part of their work cannot be praised 
too highly. 


The camps cooperate with Game Protectors and sportsmen in 
feeding game. They erect all types of game feeders and keep them 
filled with food all the time. 


Many of the C.C.C. enrollees are from cities, and prior to enter- 
ing the camp know little or nothing about conservation work 
By the time they have served their enlistment they are able to 
return to their home communities and carry on the work they 
were taught at the camp. 


When a C.C.C. enrollee’s enlistment has expired he leaves the 
camp in a better physical condition, more alert, and a better 
citizen all around because of the wholesome work and training he 
has undergone. 


Because of the different training classes held regularly at the 
camp each enrollee is trained how properly to use practically all 
types of tools and to use them safely, how to use surveyor’s equip- 
ment, to build roads, to operate road building machinery, to drive 
cars and trucks safely, and to do carpentry and masonery work. 


In many instances C.C.C. camps are located in rural places where 
during deep snows the people living in these sections are usually 
unable to get out for supplies for several days or even weeks at a 
time. In such instances the enrollees promptly clear the roads so 
they as well as the other citizens c-n get out as quickly as the 
main highways are open. Often this makes it possible for rural 
folks to get much needed medical aid. 


C.C.C. truck drivers are required to pull to the side of the road 
end permit an automobile traveling in the opposite direction to 
pass before they continue on their way. This pertains just to dirt 
or country roads, nevertheless it is one of the courtesies taught 
enrollees. Truck drivers in many instances assist motorists who 
have car trouble. 

Let us take our hats off to the C.C.C. boys, and if for no other 
reason, consider them friends who are striving to make our sport 
and recreation BETTER. 
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Causes of Juvenile Mortality of the Ringneck Pheasant 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ing population was estimated to be 1 skunk 
to 30 acres; the fall density was about 1 
skunk to 12 acres. More than 200 summer 
droppings of the striped skunk were ex- 
amined superficially to determine whether or 
not this fur-bearer was preying on immature 
ringneck pheasants. No remains of pheasants 
were found in any of the feces, very few 
bird remains of any kind were found in 
them. 


On July 6, 1939, after a heavy shower, 
three week-old pheasant chicks were found 
huddled together and drowned in a field of 
clover. From the evidence, it was considered 
improbable that any hen was with the un- 
fortunate three .immediately prior to their 
death. A hen and part of her brood had 
been killed in this field by a mower two days 
earlier. These chicks may have represented 
the remainder of the brood. 


When the mother of a young brood has 
been killed, the chicks frequently succumb 
to some of the many hazards confronting 
them. If they are fortunate, they may be 
adopted by another hen, either with or with- 
out a brood of her own. On the study area a 
feather-marked hen (after two nesting fail- 
ures) finally stole two chicks from another 
hen’s brood. There was also evidence to 
indicate that occasionally a cock cared for a 
brood after the death of the hen. 


Detrimental effects of weather are difficult 
to measure quantitatively. During periods of 
heavy rains many young chicks may die, 
owing to chilling, drowning, or exposure. In 
the summer of 1939 no heavy rains occurred 
during the time when most of the broods 
were at the vulnerable age. 

An unusual adverse effect of weather upon 
young European Partridge (Perdix perdiz 
perdiz) was observed by Yeatter (1934). 
During continued rains in early summer, clay 


soil adhered to the feet of the young par- 
tridges and formed great balls of mud. The 
young birds were unable to move freely and 
died from starvation, exhaustion, or exposure. 
The writer has observed young killdeer 
(Oxyechus vociferus vociferus) in a similar 
condition. Mudballing has not yet been re- 
ported from pheasants, but it is a potential 
source of juvenile mortality in regions of 
clay soils. 


During this study no special effort has been 
made to examine young birds for diseases or 
parasites. The small number of unexplained 
deaths (only 33) precluded the possibility of 
disease as an important mortality factor on 
the study tract. 


Throughout much of the pheasant range, 
poultry roams over the fields. Pheasants are 
thus exposed to many poultry diseases and 
parasites, and the possibility of infection of 
the game birds is always present. Predators 
may aid in checking the spread of disease 
among pheasants by removing sick and 
weakened individuals that are easily caught. 


As a means of reducing juvenile mortality, 
the use of flushing bars is recommended. By 
saving the lives of the females, young pheas- 
ants may be protected from the weather and 
enemies. The adoption of flushing bars will 
also increase the number of successful nests, 
as hen pheasants sometimes resume incuba- 
tion of a nest after it has been mowed over. 
Where tractor-operated mowing machines are 
in use, flushing bars- should be employed 
when cutting the first and second crops of 
hay. Flushing bars now in use on tractor 
mowers usually consist of an iron pipe fas- 
tened to the tractor and extending out over 
the swath. At intervals along this pipe, 
chains dangle into the hay and flush the 
birds ahead of the cutter bar. (See figure 1.) 
Owing to the high speed at which modern 
tractors travel, there is not enough space 
between flushing bar and cutter bar to allow 


the birds to escape. By the insertion of two 
elbows and another section of pipe, the flush- 
ing bar could be placed several feet in front 
of the cutter bar. Such an arrangement 
would be very effective in reducing mowing 
mortality among pheasants. 


Summary 


1. The average size of pheasant broods at 
the time of hatching was 9.7 chicks. 


2.. The average size of pheasant broods 
reaching maturity was 8.5 birds. 


3. Juvenile mortality took 12.4 percent of 
the young pheasants produced on the study 
area. 


4. At least 14 different mortality factors 
were observed. Most serious were the mow- 
ing operations, which accounted for 18.8 
percent of the juvenile mortality. 


5. Contemporaneous food habits studies 
of resident predatory species revealed the 
Cooper’s hawk as the only important enemy 
of the pheasants. 


6. The use of modified flushing bars, 
especially on tractor mowers, is recommend- 
ed as a means of reducing losses among im- 
mature birds and thus increasing pheasan‘ 
populations. 
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On Sunday, May 12, headed by its Chairman Harold Corbin, the Forestry Committee of the 
Huntingdon County Game, Fish and Forestry Association planted approximately 8,000 seeds of 
the Chinese Hairy Chestnut, one pound of Bittersweet seed, one pound of Siberian Pea seed 
and one pound of ‘‘nut pine’’ seed. The seed was planted in nursery beds preparatory to the 


distribution of seedlings during the spring of 1942. 
Association planted approximately 1,000 seeds of the Chinese Hairy Chestnut. 


Also on May 12, the Petersburg Game 
The Forestry 


Committee distributed 7,500 chestnut seedlings last month, along with the 4,000 seedlings dis- 


tributed last spring. 


It places our total distribution to date at near 12,000 year-old seedlings. 


The Committee, this year, is extending its program by planting a larger variety of seed and it 
is hoping for good luck with the production of seedlings for next spring.—Howard Shilling, Secy. 


Game Protector R. H. McKissick, Arm- 
strong County, writes that a Mr. Pete Smith, 
of Walkchalk, told him that during the severe 
weather in December he released three rab- 
bits under a clover and timothy haystack. 
In March Mr. Smith moved the stack and 
found that the animals had eaten holes up 
through it. When the last batch was moved 
the rabbits ran out. All three were in ex- 
cellent condition, and Mr. Smith claims he 
watched the stack very closely and doesn’t 
think any of the animals ever left it. 


The Chester County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs is planning to hold its county- 
wide picnic on June 1 at Andrews’ Bridge, 
on the Octoraro Creek, a few miles out of 
Cochranville. There will be lots of sports 
events and other recreational features in- 
cluding: Archery; Rifle, Revolver and Trap 
Shooting; Fly, Plug and Surf Casting; Quoits. 
Swimming; and Fishing. 


Game Protector Elmer J. Turner, Elk 
County, reports finding a coal black wood- 
chuck on the highway apparently killed by 
an automobile. 
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Is Wildlife Management Worthwhile to the Farmer 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Can a farmer afford to have woods on his farm? In most cases 
the answer is clearly yes. He can afford it because he obtains 
usuable products from the woodland and even may obtain a cash 
income from it. It is only one step farther for him to appreciate 
the necessity of handling his woodland in such a way that these 
values are permanently maintained. Here, then, is a wildlife man- 
agement concept of the first importance—proper care of woodlands. 
I* follows quickly that any fence necessary to prevent grazing of 
the woodland by livestock would, of course, be worthwhile. 


Can a farmer afford to have ponds, hedges, windbreaks, and 
similar types of semi-economic areas? If these ares are only good 
for wildlife, the answer is almost certain to be, “No”. Fortunately, 
however, these areas can be made to serve many other values that 
are of great importance to the permanency and well being of the 
farm. Hedges, when planted on the contour and properly main- 
tained, are a valuable soil conservation measure and are of benefit 
tc the farmer in many ways in addition to being good for wildlife. 
similarly, ponds may be made to serve as sources of livestock water 
without in any way decreasing their wildlife value. 


In conclusion, I would like to venture a brief description of what 
a well-managed farm can look like and how it can benefit wildlife. 
The livestock are confined to pastures; all woodlands, swamps, and 
ponds are protected from livestock. Fields and woods are not 
burned. Streams flow clear and cool-and the banks are covered 
with vegetation—no straightening of meandering curves and no 
concrete bottoms. Woodlands are a natural, healthy community 
with trees of all sizes and native varieties—mostly straight-boled 
but with some snags and the margins surrounded with shrub bor- 
ders. The fields are fitted to the land with luxuriant crops. Little 
erosion occurs in the winding contour crop bands that fit the topo- 
graphy like a custom-made garment. There is a network of well- 
kept hedges on many of the contour field borders. All odd corners 
such as rock outcrops, former gullies, streambanks, and similar 
areas are in thickets of shrubs or other protective cover. There is 
an equilibrium of plant and animal life. Woods and waters frame 
the crop fields in a stable soil. There are song birds for the insects, 
hawks for the mice, and foxes for the rabbits; a patch of violets 
here and a clump of orchids there; muskrats from the pond and a 
few skunks from the corner thickets to enrich the young boy’s 
spending money. In the Viburnum hedge there is a covey of quail 
and the partridge drums in the woodland. 


When a farmer brags about the 122 species of birds that visit 
his farm yearly; when he is proud that the rains no longer add 
color to his clear stream—then there will be conservation, health 
for the land, and happiness for the people. 











Eroding streambanks destroy farmland, contribute to food problems, and 
are detrimental to fish life. 





The same streambank after control by sloping and planting. The control has 
protected the farmer’s crop fiields, will help reduce the amount of silt in the 
river, and improve it for fish and other wildlife, both in the water and on 


the land. 





MICE INVADE APPLE ORCHARD 


When a New Jersey farmer visited his 
cpple orchard recently and found that field 
mice had injured more than 350 trees, he 
telephoned Bureau of Biological Survey .of- 
ficials in Washington for help. Two days 
later an expert from the Biological Survey’s 
Division of Predator and Rodent Control was 
personally inspecting the orchard and recom- 
mending practices to prevent further damage 
to the trees. 

The damage was done, Survey experts be- 
lieve, during a 2-week period when 12 inches 
of snow covered the ground. The mice had 
completely girdled the trees. Nearly all the 
tcp roots had been removed, and some trees 
had been cut off at the bottom. It is not 
unusual for mice to damage fruit trees, it 
was explained. 

Orchards are often damaged by meadow 
and pine mice, the control experts added, 
but with correct preventative measures the 
camage can be avoided. 





All orchardists should examine their farms 
before the onset of winter. If traces of 
mice are seen, control measures should be 
instituted immediately, since most damage 
by rodents occurs during winter. 


Meadow and pine mice are the only kinds 
of mice known to girdle trees. Each leaves 
distinct signs showing their presence. Both 
speces are trail builders. Meadow mice are 
extensive surface trail builders and can be 
seen by the runways they have under grass 
cover. If trails are found under the grass 
precautionary measures should be taken. 


Pine mice are more active as. tunnel dig- 
gers and characteristically damage the trees 
by eating the roots. Unlike that of meadow 
mice, the presence of pine mice is not so 
easily discovered although these mice do con- 
struct a limited number of trails under vege- 
tative cover. 


Many farmers attempt to prevent damage 
to their trees by making a 3-foot clearing 





around the trunk of each tree, but few orch- 
ardists realize that when snow covers th>2 
ground the mice will burrow under the snow 
and thus cross the apparently protective 
“clearing.” 

To prevent damage to fruit trees, orchard- 
ists are advised to inspect their trees care- 
fully each fall. If the presence of rodents 
is suspected the farmers should consult their 
Agricultural Extension agents or the Bureau 
of Biological Survey’s rodent-control workers. 


The Commission is proud of the splendid 
emergency service performed by the officers 
of Division B during the disastrous floods in 
the Wilkes-Barre area. Numerous reports 
of their splendid work reached the Harris- 
burg office, and the Commission is grateful 
to all those agencies and individuals who so 
thoughtfully acknowledged their service. 
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Junior Conservation Education 


Junior Clubs aid wildlife.—This picture shows C. E. Marsh, supervising principal of Southwest 

Greensburg Schools, and D. H. Michaels, principal of Harrold Junior High School, with Mr. 

Michaels’ son, Gwyn, inspecting one of four shelters constructed on the land of John C. Geisel, 
near Greensburg. 


ECENTLY the Committee on Conserva- 

tion Education of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs made im- 
portant recommendations to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction in the 
matter of Junior Conservation Education. 


Conservation-minded citizens and educa- 
tors are slowly but surely beginning to 
realize the importance of finding a place in 
the school program for activities relating to 
the conservation of plant and animal life. 
Adult sportsmen’s clubs and organizations 
of a similar nature are not new and the 
work accomplished by these organizations is 
known to all conservationists. However, the 
old adage that old dogs are not prone to 
learn new tricks comes to our mind and we 
suddenly become aware of the fact that con- 
servation education involves certain funda- 
mental principles of learning. 


This being true, conservation must be 
learned during the time when habits are 
being formed and patterns of conduct are 
being formulated in the individual. Thus 
conservation must be taught to the youth 
of our country and in our public schools. 
Fortunately for the schoolmen the youth of 
our country is ready to learn conservation 
and merely waiting for the opportunity to 
present itself. 


As evidence of what can be done in this 
field the writer wishes to present a resume 
of the activities of the Worcester Junior 
High School Sportsmen’s Club. 

Worcester Township is located in central 
Montgomery County and is distinctly agri- 
cultural in nature. Trapping, gunning and 
fishing are all done’ to some extent within 
the borders of the township. Many of the 
local sportsmen are active in sportsmen’s 


‘* Sponsor 


Worcester Junior High School Sports- 


men’s Club, Worcester, Montgomery County. Penna. 


organizations in nearby communities. The 
Junior High School has a school population 
of about 125 boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and seventeen. 


The first meeting of the club was held in 
September of 1938. At that time approxi- 
mately 30 boys became charter members and 
formed the largest club in the school. One 
girl asked permission to join but was re- 
fused due to the overwhelming majority of 
the boys. The membership now numbers 
fifty which represents about 80% of the boys 
in the school. 


The club operates under a constitution and 
by-laws which provides for officers, dues, 
committees and stated meetings. 


The standing committees are the follow- 
ing: Fish, Game, Forestry, Program and 
Publicity. The names of these committees 
are indicative of the duties of each. 


The regular business sessions are held 
every two weeks. The meeting lasts for 
about one hour and is held during regular 
school hours. A regular order of business 
is followed during which all committees re- 
port and plans for future projects are dis- 
cussed. At the conclusion of the business 
session the Program Committee provides en- 
tertainment for the remainder of the hour. 


Each member pays $.50 per year dues. This 
entitles him to the club button, to enter all 
contests conducted by the club, and to par- 
ticipate in all activities. The contests for 
prizes create much interest. Prizes are 
awarded for big fish, big muskrats, and for 
killing water snakes, turtles and crows. The 
names of the winners of these contests are 
published in local newspapers. 

The following is a partial list of the con- 
servation activities of this club since its in- 
ception in September 1938: 


. About 50 game shelters built and main- 
tained. 


. About 
posted. 

3. About 25 Fish Commission posters posted. 

. About 40 crows killed. 

5. Approximately 50 water snakes killed. 
. Approximately 2 bushels of shellbarks 
and black walnuts collected and turned 
over to District Forester for planting. 

. 1500 Trees from State Nursery planted. 
. Assisted State men in stocking dams in 
nearby streams. 


100 Game Commission posters 


From the above it is quite evident that the 
club has carried out its objectives as far as 
conservation is concerned, but what does this 
mean in terms of educational values. In con- 
servation activities there are involved some 
of the most fundamental principles of learn- 
ing known to present day educators. Among 
these are: 

. Pupil need. 

. Pupil interest. 

. Concreteness of subject matter. 

. Learning by doing. 

5. Competitive enterprise. 

Educators have long recognized seven car- 
dinal principles of education which are the 
outcomes of a sound educational process. 
These principles are follows: 

. Ethical character. 

. Worthy home membership. 
. Leisure time activities. 

. Vocational fitness. 

. Health of mind and body. 

. Civie responsibility. 

. Command of fundamentals. 
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A careful analysis of these and of the 
activities of the Junior Sportsmen’s Club 
will reveal that there is close correlation 
between the two and that conservation lends 
itself adequately to such a learning process. 


After two years of fascinating experience 
in this work the writer believes and sin- 
cerely hopes that the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs will further 
collaborate in a program of conservation 
education in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





The timber wolf has a worse reputation 
than he deserves. According to the U. S 
Bureau of Biological Survey and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company of Canada, the stories 
of timber wolves attacking man are all bunk. 
There isn’t an authentic case on record, these 
authorities say, of a wolf attacking a man. 
In reality, wolves are cowards. They do kill 
sheep and cattle, and occasionally a wolf 
will go beserk, killing merely for the fun 
of it. 
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TRAINING DOGS ON DRAGS 


Q. 


Is it legal after April 1 to train dogs by 
using a drag made from the bedding of 
a raccoon? 
J.R.F.—York, Pa. 
No. We have an opinion from respons- 
ible legal authority that during the closed 
season for training dogs, April 1 to 
August 20, it is unlawful to permit dogs 
to follow a trail laid by a drag, or to 
permit a dog to chase a led raccoon, ex- 
cept under proper field trial permit is- 
sued by the Game Commission for a fee 
of $5.00. Such field trial must be held 
under the immediate supervision of a 
representative of the Commission. 
~*~ * * 


SALE OF DEER FAT 


Q. 


A. 


Will you advise us whether we can con- 
tact anybody in your State who might 
be interested in selling us deer fat, some- 
times known as deer tallow or deer 
grease? 

E.J.V.& Co—New York City. 


The sale of fat taken from deer killed 
in a wild state in Pennsylvania is unlaw- 
ful, for the reason that our Game Law 
forbids the sale of parts of any game 
killed under those conditions within the 
Commonwealth, except the skins of rac- 
coons and bears. We have no knowledge 
of any source in the State from which 
you might legally purchase deer fat. 
» * a 


FLYING SQUIRRELS 


Q. 


A. 


Can I get a permit to keep a flying 
squirrel? 
G.L.H.—DuBois, Pa. 

These animals have no protection in 
Pennsylvania and if you captured a fly- 
ing squirrel legally under authority of a 
hunter’s license, there is no objection to 
keeping it indefinitely in your possession 
without a permit of any kind. The bur- 
den of proof is upon you to show that 
this squirrel was lawfully taken, in the 
event you are questioned by a State 
Officer. 


* * * 


DEER HAIR FOR FISHING FLIES 


Q. 


Is it legal to use deer hair in making 
fishing flies for sale? If not, can a per- 
mit be obtained? 
J.T.R.—Mercer, Pa. 

The answer to both questions is “No”. 
Inasmuch as the present Game Law for- 
bids the sale of any parts of deer killed 
in a wild state in Pennsylvania, the use 
of the hair of a deer so killed within the 
Commonwealth in making fishing flies 
for sale is contrary to law. If you desire 


to make artificial flies with deer hair for 
profit, it would be best to import the 
hair from another state or country. Under 
those conditiors, you could legally sell 
the flies. 


By CHARLES F. STAMBAUGH 


HOUSE IN TREE FOR DEER HUNTING 


Q. 


Is it within the law to construct a shel- 
ter or house in.a tree from which deer 
in season may be killed? I understand 
that no salt or bait can be used to attract 
the deer, but my idea, if permissible, is 
to command a better view of the sur- 
rounding country. 
E.H.J.—Kane, Pa. 

In our opinion it is unlawful to kill 
deer from a shelter or house constructed 
in a tree. While no objection has been 
raised by the Game Commission to a 
hunter climbing a tree for the purpose 
of killing a legal deer in season, except 
that the practice is exceedingly danger- 
ous, we are of the opinion that to con- 
struct a shelter or blind in a tree for 
that purpose is in violation of Section 
704 (a) of the Game Law which pro- 
hibits a hunter from taking advantage 
of any contrivance or device not speci- 
fically permitted by the Act. 


* * * 


DOGS FOR HUNTING SKUNKS AND 


WOODCHUCKS 
Q. 


Is it permissible to hunt skunks with a 

dog now (April); and when can you 

train a dog for hunting woodchucks? 
R.K.—Central City, Pa 


It is unlawful to hunt skunks with dogs 
during the period from April 1 to August 
20, as this is the closed season for train- 
ing dogs and the law forbids a dog owner 


to permit his dog to pursue any wild 
birds or wild animals during that period, 
except in certain counties open to fox 
hunting only. For the same reason, you 
may not train your dogs to pursue wood- 
chucks until August 20. The groundhog 
season opens July 1, but until August 20 
the groundhog hunter must confine his 
hunting to the use of a gun or other 
legal means, as he may not use his dog 
for such hunting until on and after 
August 20. 


KILLING WOODCHUCKS FOR FARMERS 


Q. 


I have been requested by several farmers 

to kill woodchucks in their fields. How 

may I legally kill them out of season? 
Mrs.V.C—Corry, Pa. 


Farmers do not have the right by law 
to give permission to kill groundhogs on 
their property to persons who do not 
reside on cultivated lands with them. Ap- 
parently you are not a resident of a 
cultivated area and in that case, it will 
be necessary for you to wait until the 
opening of the woodchuck season on July 
1 to kill these animals for farmers re- 
questing you to do so. Between July 1 
and September 30 you may, with the 
specific permission of the farmer, dig 
woodchucks out of dens in their culti- 
vated fields, provided the earth is im- 
mediately replaced and the dug-out area 
leveled off. 





Photo by Anthony Skotak 
Groundhogs must not be hunted with dogs until August 20th, 

















PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


The Hungarian and Chukar Partridge 


Photo by Eric J. Hasking, London, Eng. 


Hungarian Partridge at nest. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


established on a sporting basis in Pennsyl- 
vania It is, however, well realized that 
good shooting can be expected only in those 
few sections of the State which are primarily 
devoted to the production of’small grains and 
that additional plantings either of wild- 
trapped or artificially reared birds may from 
time to time be necessary. 

To state and federal administrators, as 
well as to research workers and sportsmen, 
the cost of establishing any exotic species is 
of particular interest. Fortunately. in the 
case of the Hun, Pennsylvania is in position 
to present accurate figures on the subject. 
Including the purchase of 1850 birds which 
vere lost during a quarantine period in force 
during 1929, the total delivered cost of the 
thirty-one odd thousand wild-trapped birds 
was $124545.76. Though accurate records are 
difficult to obtain, it is felt that $3.00 is a 
fair figure for the cost of raising one par- 
tridge on the State Game Farms. Thus, the 
expenditure involved in producing the 2,155 
artificially reared birds was approximately 
$6,465. This means that the total cost of all 
birds utilized in the fifteen year stocking 
program was just under $131,000.00. Since 
little or no other money was spent directly 
and solely for the program, the sum stated 
may fairly be considered the cost establish- 
ing the species on a sporting basis. 

At first glance the figures just presented 
may seem exceptionally high, but if addi- 
tional data on the expenses involved in es- 
tablishing the same and other species in 
various regions were available, it is entirely 
possible that the program might be shown to 
be comparatively inexpensive. 


The Chukar Partridge 
The Commission’s first tests with the 
chukar partridge (Caccibis cbukar sp.), were 
made in 1936 when 68 birds were liberated 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania. In that and 
the succeeding years a total of 2021 birds 


' 


was released in carefully selected areas with- 
in the Commonwealth. 


Some’ few of the birds were wild-trapped 
individuals secured from Indo China through 
the well known “Bring ’Em Back Alive” 
Frank Buck. The remainder were artificially 
propagated individuals of several different 
strains. 


As a general rule, regardless of the time 
and place of release, the birds shortly dis- 
persed in all directions, completely vanish- 
ing within a period of a few weeks. Several 
pairs of birds are known to have’ brought 
broods off the nest, but their ultimate fate 
is unknown. One bird, planted in the spring 
of 1937, is definitely known to have survived 
the winter immediately following. Shortly 
after it was turned out, this individual ap- 
peared at a farm roughly twenty miles from 
the point of release. There it “took up with” 
a flock of domestic turkeys on free range 
accompanying the latter during their daytime 
wanderings and roosting with them at night. 
Apparently, it suffered not at all from the 
winter extremes. In the spring of 1938, an 
additional 40 birds were turned loose at the 
place the one individual had wintered, but 
within one week all the flock, including the 
winter resident, had disappeared. 


The only release which showed any par- 
ticular promise of success was one made in 
the spring of 1939 on a high, rocky and com- 
paratively barren mountain top in North- 


eastern Pennsylvania. It was there that the 
few broods of young previously mentioned 
were observed some months after the birds 
were liberated. In that place too the charac- 
teristic bowl-shaped “workings” hollowed in 
the snow and earth by the birds were fre- 
quently noted. It is from this habit that the 
chukar’s scientific name is derived. Event- 
ually, however, these individuals also dis- 
appeared. 


Apparently all plantings made by the 
Commission have failed, while private efforts 


along the same lines have met with the same 
fate. In view of this fact, attempts to es- 
tablish the species are being discontinued, 
though 500 birds now on hand will shortly 
be released in the wild because it has been 
impossible to dispose of them otherwise. 

Since the majority of the birds stocked 
were raised incidental to the regular activi- 
ties at the State Game Farms, no cost records 
are available. Thus, in this case, it is im- 
possible to state the expenses incurred in 
the experiment. 





Although the weather was extremely in- 
clement, over fifty dogs and a gallery of 
about 100 persons turned out for the Annual 
Bucks-Montgomery County Coon Dog Trial 
on April 20. Following are the winners. 


First Heat, first line—Rex, owned by E. 
Conrath, Fleetwood, Pa.; second line, Driver, 
owned by Behre & Deloughy, Madison, N. J.; 
Tree dog, Brownie, owned by Clewell, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Second Heat, first lne—Smokey Jack, own- 
ed by Smith & Thompson, New Jersey; sec- 
ond line, Driver, owned by M. G. Walters, 
Elkins Park, Pa.; Tree dog, Smokey Jack, 
owned by Smith & Thompson, New Jersey. 


Third Heat, first line—Buster, owned by 
Bobby Hoffert, Hellertown, Pa.; second line, 
Bobby, owned by Bock & Kichline, Heller- 
town, Tree dog, Bobby, owneg by Edgar 
Walls, Millington, Md. 

Fourth Heat, first line—Jumping Joe, own- 


ed by Behre & Deloughy, Madison, N. J.; 
second line, Trailer, owned by Robert Hoffert, 
Hellertown; Tree dog, Jumping Joe, owned 
by Behre & Deloughy, Madison, N. J. 


Fifth Heat, first line—Jim, owned by E. 
Conrath, Fleetwood; second line, Jim, owned 
by O. Mixel, Allentown; Tree dog, Ben, own- 
ed by E. Conrath, Fleetwood. 


Sixth Heat, first line—Ranger, owned by 
Robert Hoffert, Hellertown; second line, 
Wealthy, owned by Harvey Arnold, Allen- 
town; Tree dog, Red Arrow, owned by Paul 
Schaffer, Allentown. 


Seventh Heat, first line—Rowdy, owned by 
Behre & Deloughy, Madison, N. J.; second 
line, Buzzy, owned by Bock and Kichline, 
Hellertown; Tree dog, Buzzy, owned by Bock 
& Kichline, Hellertown. 


The final line was won by Smoky Jack, 
owned by Smith & Thompson, New Jersey. 

The final tree was won by Brownie, owned 
by Clewell, Allentown. 


Fifteen wild-duck bootleggers and market 
hunters received a total of 44 months in jail 
and $125 in fines during the April session of 
Federal court at Sacramento, California, as 
game management agents of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey concluded an_ intensive 
drive on a Pacific Coast bootleg ring that 
sold wild ducks to night clubs and restaur- 
ants in San Francisco and Sacramento. 


Game Protector Francis E. Jenkins, Lacka- 
wanna County, found a killdeer nest with 
four eggs on April 27. 
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THE NIGHTHAWK 








IT 1S ONE OF THE FEW NATIV 
BIRDS THAT HAVE ADAPTED 
THEMSELVES TO CITY LIFE 
OFTEN NESTING ON GRAVEL 
ROOFS AND CINDER OR SLAG BANKS 


> 





LONG, STRONG WINGS AND 


IT BUILDS NO NEST , A WIDE MOUTH ENABLE IT 


LAYING ITS TWO BROWN 
MOTTLED EGGS IN A A 
SLIGHT HOLLOW IN THE GROUND 








DURING THE YW NESTING SEASON THE 
MALES INDULGE IN A SPECTACULAR 
DISPLAY, DARTING DOWNWARD FROM 
A HEIGHT AND THEN SUDDENLY 
SWERVING UPWARD CAUSING A 
HOLLOW, BOOMING SOUND AS THE 
AIR RUSHES THROUGH THEIR. WINGS 


Be ARE SHAPELESS 
=~ FUZZY THINGS 
WITH IMMENSE MOUTHS 


TO CAPTURE THE FLYING 
INSECTS ON WHICH IT 
_ FEEDS CHIEFLY AT NIGHT 


— 


IT HAS ONE OF THE 
WIDEST RANGES OF 
ANY OF OUR LAND BIRDS 
OCCUPYING PRACTICALLY 
ALL OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA oN 


"A" SUMMER RANGE “®* 


"B" WINTER RANGE 


PROTECTIVE COLORING 
IT OFTEN SLEEPS ON A 
HORIZONTAL LIMB WHERE IT 
PERCHES LENGTHWISE LOOKING 


LIKE A KNOT OR SNAG E.L. Poot 
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